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the numerous species 
taken in Central 
Hampshire, only 


New 
brief 
mention can be made in 
a limited article, but to 
one on the lookout for different birds, 
an idea will be given of what kinds 
may be seen, and books may be con- 
sulted for full descriptions. 

















The charms of bird study, how- 
ever, come from personal observation, 
for, as Mrs. Miller has said, ‘‘ The 
bird lover who carries a glass, but 
never a gun, who observes, but never 
shoots, sees many queer things not 
set down in books; freaks and no- 
tions and curious fancies on the part 
of the feathered folk, which reveal an 
individuality of character as marked 
in a three-inch warbler as in a six- 
foot man.’’ 

Our most diminutive feathered in- 
habitant is the ruby-throated hum- 
ming-bird, who is not much more 
than a “pinch of feathers,” but whose 
every feather is a gem in itself. The 
male alone wears the brilliant gorget 
which sparkles and flashes in the 
sunlight as if thickly set with rubies, 


1597. 
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Webster. 


and well he may be proud of such a 
family heirloom. I associate these 
hummers with sweet - peas, 
blossoms are always 


whose 


on tiptoe for a flight; 
gentle flush o’er delicate white, 
And taper fingers catching at all things, 
To bind them all about with tiny rings,”’ 


With wings of 


for a little couple used to sip their 
nectar at my front door. 

Not much larger are the kinglets— 
the ruby-crowned and golden-crested. 
Each male wears a few red feathers 
in his cap, but the ruby-crowned 
partly conceals his by more sober 
shades, while the golden-crested sets 
his off with a band of rich yellow, 
which in its turn is bordered with 
black with a whitish frill outside all, 
—rather gorgeous for his sex, do you 
not think? 

The various streaks and spots of 
the brown-attired sparrow family are 
puzzling as discriminating marks. 
The chipping sparrow, with her 
bright chestnut cap, is most familiar 
about our door-steps. Closely repre- 
is the tree spar- 
row, a winter visitor, but larger in 


senting ‘‘chippie’’ 
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a a“ 


Fox Sparrow. 


size and with one dark blotch on 
the otherwise unmarked breast. The 
song sparrow wears a similar brooch, 
but he is heavily streaked above and 
below. He possesses a fine voice, 
and his song is full of cheer from 
March to late autumn-tide. The fox 
sparrow is a handsome fellow, with 
plenty of rich ferruginous color in 
his mixed homespun. The _ bay- 
winged bunting and the field and 
savanna-sparrows are all called 
“ground sparrows.” The bay-winged 
has the bright chestnut color on the 
bend of the wing and white feathers 
that show when the tail is spread; 
the field sparrow has bright bay on 
the middle of the back, without white 
lateral tail-feathers ; and the savanna- 
sparrow has no bay on the wings, 
no white on tail and wings, and is 
thickly streaked above. The white- 
throated and white-crowned sparrows 
are exceedingly attractive, the latter 
being especially kingly in his bear- 
ing. Both have black and white 
head-dresses, but the white-throated 
has in addition a little yellow line 
from the bill to the eye, and a white 


throat. More rarely seen are the 


Lincoln’s, Henslow’s, 
winged sparrows. 

The brown creeper is a bird of the 
woods, and lives largely upon insects 
found in the bark of trees. 

There are two so-called snowbirds 
—the black snowbird and the snow- 
flake or snow-bunting. The black 
dark-ashen 
white 


and yellow- 


snowbird or Junco, a 


colored bird, abruptly under- 





White-Crowned Sparrow 


neath from his breast backwards, and 


with lateral tail-feathers white, is 
common. ‘The snowflakes are nu- 
merous some winter seasons. Of 


their plumage, John Burroughs says, 
‘It reflects the winter landscape- 
an expanse of white surmounted or 
streaked with gray and brown, a field 
of snow with a line of woods or a 
tinge of stubble.”’ 

Other small winter birds are the 
black-capped_ titmouse, commonly 
called the chickadee, whose merry, 
friendly ways endear him to many a 
household; his cousin, the Hudso- 
nian titmouse, is rarely seen; the 
white-breasted and red-breasted nut- 
hatches are mistaken by many for 
woodpeckers, because they walk up 


and down a tree trunk in search of 
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food; the red crossbills, often accom- 
panied by a few of the white-winged, 
who pick the seeds from pine-cones 
with their curious bills, which seem 
especially adapted for this purpose, 
always bring to mind a red-letter day 
in childhood when I first saw their 
crossed mandibles, as a large flock 
came to our piazza and allowed us 
children to throw out bread crumbs 
for them; the red-poll linnets, with 
their distinguishing striped sides and 
red heads, and particularly the ma- 
ture males, 
breast, 


with rosy rump and 
acquaintances 
from the North; the goldfinch stays 
all the year, but doffs his black-and- 
gold lover dress suit for plainer win- 


ter garb,—indeed, there might be a 


are pleasing 





a 


Snow-Bunting or Snowflake. 
suspicion that he dons one of his 
wife’s cast-off dresses over his gor- 
geous summer robe, so like her does 
he look in winter attire; much like 
him, but rather prettier, is the pine 
linnet or siskin, who is an expert at 
shelling sunflower seeds; 
ally both 


occasion- 
the loggerhead and the 
great northern shrike pay us a visit, 
and hang up a mouse or other tidbit 


in the crotch of a tree or on a thorn; 
and there are the pine grosbeaks, 
who were so abundant last winter 
as to give every one with eyes a 
chance for an acquaintance, for they 
were as fearless as our chippies, and 
fed at our very doors. His cousins, 
the purple and the rose-breasted gros- 
beaks, are summer residents. The 
purple, who, by the way, wears not 
a speck of purple, is the most bub- 
bling of songsters, and his bright 
carmine color makes him noticeable, 
while his plainly-dressed mate would 
pass fora sparrow. The rose-breast- 
ed with his jet black head, black 
and white body, rosy neck, and rosy 
patches under his wings, is a loud 
singer and a beautiful bird. 

The clear-voiced thrush family is 
known to us by the robin, cat-bird, 
olive-backed, brown, wood, 
and hermit thrushes. The cat-bird 
and brown thrush hold their listeners 
spellbound with 


tawny, 


their varied vocal 
solos, so full of sweetness and ecstasy. 
Cat-bird babies are ravenous eaters, 
and the number of hairy, tent-cater- 





Shrike. 
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Pine Grosbeak, 


pillars that are stuffed down their 
throats ought to delight every fruit 
grower. Florence Merriman has told 
us how to quickly distinguish the 
hermit, wood, and tawny thrushes. 
The hermit has the tawny color rich- 
est on the rump; the wood, on the 


head; and the tawny is reddish 
brown above, of the same color 
throughout. Words fail to describe 


any of their songs, and none fill us 
with more worshipful emotions. 

The bluebird ‘‘with the earth 
tinge on his breast and the sky tinge 
on his back ’’—‘‘a poem of April that 
God endowed with wings’’ has not 
been so common as heretofore in 
many localities. The fact that hun- 
dreds of these are sold in Southern 
markets to 
tickle 
dainty 
ates 


some 
pal- 
shows 
that man 
has_ griev- 
ously sinned 
against “the 
blue cottage 
warbler.’’ 





Black and White Creeping Warbler. 


The warbler family is to the orni- 
thologist what the Composit family 
is to the botanist, for their endless 
combinations in dress suits, their di- 
minutive size, their nervous, fidgety 
ways make them hard characters for 
intimate study. Mrs. Miller says she 
‘“‘gave up the warbler family long 
ago as too small, too uneasy, too fond 
of tree-tops, to waste time and pa- 
tience over.’’ However, with per- 
severance and a grouping of occa- 


sional glimpses, one may identify, 


during the season, the black-and- 
white creeping, the yellow, the 
Nashville, the parula, the Ten- 


nessee, the Cape May, the black- 
throated green, the black-throated 
blue, the black-poll, the Blackbur- 
nian, the yellow-rumped, the pine, 
the chestnut-sided, the bay-breasted, 
the redstart, the Maryland yellow- 
throat, and Canadian fly-catching. 
The oven- 
bird has the 
calm nature 
and fearless 
of a 
thrush, and 
as it leisure- 
ly walks 
about over 


gaze 





fallen logs Ches*nut-Sided Warbler. 


or the car- 
pet of dead leaves, it proves a fascinat- 
ing acquaintance. Her nest, built on 
the ground, is so skilfully roofed over 
as to defy discovery by any but an 
accidental or persistent nest hunter. 
The scarlet tanager knows that it 
is best to keep his brilliant body out 
of sight of woman's covetous eyes. 
3ack in the solitude of the woods I 
saw and heard one singing on a June 
day, so surmised his wife was sitting 
near by. 
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For grace and swiftness of flight, 
This 
by the barn 
swallow with his deeply forficate tail ; 
the cliff- or eaves-swallow, who often 
builds under the eaves of a barn; the 
bicolored white-bellied swallow, 
by some considered the handsomest 
of his illustrious genus; bank 
cave-like 
abode, in mouse-brown and 


few birds excel our swallows. 


family is represented 


or 


the 


swallow, dressed for his 
white ; 
and the purple martin, who nearly 
always uses the boxes provided for 

its accommo- 

dation as 
nesting plac- 
All this 


class catch 


es. 


their food on 
the wing, and 





are invalua- 


ble, keeping 


Redstart. 


insect life in 


check. The so-called chimney-swal- 
low is no swallow at all, but a swift. 
This soot-colored bird glues its semi- 
circular nest of dead twigs to the inte- 
rior of chimneys. 

The vireos or greenlets are among 
our most tireless songsters, who sing 
even through the heat of the day 
when other birds are ‘‘ faint with the 
hot sun.’’ Their pensile nests, sus- 
pended from forked twigs, are familiar 
along bushy waysides, and are va- 
riously ornamented with birch-bark 
strips, newspaper, hornet’s nest, or 
dried leaves. We have the red-eyed, 
warbling, blue-headed, and yellow- 
throated vireos. 

The Towhee bunting or chewink, 
busily scratching among the dry 
leaves most of the time, often stops to 
mount a low branch and sing his 
little song, thus affording a better 
opportunity for the on-looker to study 
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combina- 
tion suit of 
black, chest- 
nut, and white. 


his 






4 The cedar- 
1a or cherry-bird, 
A , with his con- 
i spicuous crest, 
is sleek-coated 
Canadian Fly-Catching Warble. im a Quaker 
costume tipped 

with red and yellow. 
The richly-plumed male indigo- 


bird is easily recognized by his ap- 
propriate name, but no one would 
mistrust that his wife, plainly clad in 
warm brown, was of the same family. 

Our June bird of the field is the 
bobolink. ‘The suit he dons for love- 
making is black and whitish, which, 
in defiance of all bird fashion or law 
of Nature, the crazy fellow wears 
backside to or upside down; for, 
whereas, Nature decreed that birds, 
and animals in general, should wear 
their lightest colors underneath, his 
prevailing color below is black, and 
above he is more or less white. His 
intoxicatingly mad music is also just 
what might be expected of such a 





Cat-Bird. 
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rattle-brained 
specimen of feath- 
ered society. 

The meadow- 
lark, 
properly starling, 


or more 


, 
oA whose song has a 


Belted Kingfisher. 





pleading, plain- 
tive tone, as if he 
carried a great 
sorrow at his heart, is another bird 
of the meadow. 

The horned lark passes through 
here on his migrations North and 
South, and American 


so does the 


pipit or titlark. 
All flyeatchers are awkward, de- 


& 


spite their at- 
tempts at military 
airs. The great- 
crested is the most 
strikingly dressed, 
and has the unac- 
countable freak of 





weaving into its 

me Disse. nest, so it is said, 
the cast skin of a 

snake. The phoebe, one of our best 


known birds, has a fondness for green, 
a taste doubtless inherited from its 
ancestors, who loved to build on an 
‘‘upright rock, usually over water, 
and often itself dripping.’’ Then we 
have the king-bird, sometimes called 

the tyrant fly- 

catcher whose 
‘life is mostly 
passed in guer- 
rilla warfare 
with every oth- 
er bird that 
ventures too 
near ;” the wood 
pewee with 
mournful voice, 
the the 


‘ 


Long-Eared Owl, 





least, 
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olive-sided, and Traill’s flycatchers. 
Blackbirds make a variety amidst 
other feathered folk and contain some 
characters as black as their coats, 
among which are the cow-bird, our 
American the red-shoul- 
dered blackbird with showy epaulets ; 
the rusty and purple grackles, the 
American raven and the crow. All 
these birds are fond of plowed ground, 


parasite ; 


where insect food is easily procured, 
and although some are known to in- 
jure crops, they deserve more credit 
than they get for ridding the soil of 
noxious vermin. 

The orchard oriole, infrequently 
seen, and the Baltimore oriole, 
‘golden robin,’’ are 


or 
master work- 
men at weaving their purse-like nests. 
So miscellaneous are the materials 
used, one wonders at the ‘‘ finished 
fabric,’’ but ‘‘our surprise may be 
still greater that the clever craftsmen 
can contrive to set the first few fibres 
at allin a loom so primitive as that 





Pigeon 


represented by the slender twigs to 
which they are attached.’’ So plain- 
ly do they prefer to swing their baby 
cradles from long, drooping limbs, 
one might suppose the lullaby 


“* Rock-a-bye, baby, in the tree-top, 
When the wind blows the cradle will rock,’’ 


to have been composed particularly 
for oriole babies. 
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Those that believe the whippoor- 
will and night-hawk identical are mis- 
taken. are about the 
same size, nocturnal in their habits, 
and both sit parallel to the fence rail 
on which they may chance to perch. 
The night-hawk usually lays her two 
eggs on the bare ground or on a 
ledge, but the whippoorwill deposits 


These birds 


hers, oftentimes, on a fallen log or in 
a decayed stump. 





Barred Owl. 


The belted kingfisher, who blows 
his fish horn up and down our rivers, 
many respects. His 
large bill and head seem out of all 
proportion to the rest of his body. 
He tunnels into a bank six or eight 
feet to find a spot secluded enough 
for raising his family, and there they 
lead a most unsocial existence as far 


is unique in 


as other birds are concerned. 

Specimens of the black - billed 
cuckoo are not so scarce as of the 
yellow-billed. Their nesting habits 
are peculiar and protracted, on ac- 
count of their inability to lay a sit- 
ting of eggs in the brief time allotted 
other birds. 

Woodpeckers have distinctive fam- 


ily traits, which we 
may notice from the 
study of the hairy, 
downy, pileated, yel- 
low-bellied, red- 
headed, black- 
backed-three-toed, 
and golden-winged, 
—the last being least 
deserving of the fam- 
ily name, as he does 





Purple Grackle. 


not always peck wood for his living, 
but also forages on the ground. John 
Burroughs speaks of the beauty of 
the red-headed ‘‘as he flits about the 
open woods, connecting the trees by 
a gentle arc of crimson and white! 
This is another bird with a military 
look. His deliberate and 
dignified ways and his 
bright uniform of red, 
white, and steel-blue be- 
speak him an officer of 
rank.’’ 





The passenger-pigeons 
that to flock in 
such myriads in 


used 
by- 
gone days, are now sel- 
dom seen. They have been hunted 
and crowded out like the Indians, 
and with the advance of civilization 
will very likely be driven bevond 
our borders or exterminated. 

The prefers his 
summer residence located near the 
water in places where buckwheat is 
raised. The noisy and showy blue 
jay stays the whole year round. He 
pays for the corn he 
steals through cracks 
in our granaries by 
devouring the eggs of 
the tent-caterpillar, 
and is known to eat 
the caterpillars them- 
selves. 


Rusty Grackle. 


mourning-dove 





Snowy Owl. 
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The owls are well represented by 
the great - horned, 
-ared, 


screech, long 


short-eared, barred, snowy, 
saw- whet. 


For all we have so many species, 


day, Richardson’s, and 





Sharp-Shinned Owl. 


glimpses of live owls are few and far 
between, for they go abroad by night 
and they are noiseless except when 
they give voice to their sentiments in 
tones to send chills up and 
down the backs of larger ani- 
mals than the poor mice upon 
which they prey. 

Some of our hawks are 
rather confusing to identify, 
for we have no less than a 
dozen kinds; the marsh, 
duck, pigeon, sparrow, Coo- 
red-shouldered, red- 
tailed, broad-winged, rough- 
legged, sharp-shinned, fish-, 


per’s, 





a) 


Saw-Whet Ow 
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to be 
rather awe-inspiring, and their nests 
are huge affairs that are beheld from 
afar, so it is well for them that they 
choose secluded places for breeding, 


birds are of such size as 





Grebe 


else few eggs would be overlooked 
by amateur collectors. 

Among the game-birds are the 
woodcock and Wilson's snipe, who 
often escape the unpractised 
hunter by their irregular 
flight; the 
legs, whose shrill cries are 
so easily imitated that they 
are often thus lured within 
gunshot of hidden sports- 
men; the upland, the black- 
bellied, and the golden plov- 
ers, well known to gunners; 
a species of prairie hen; the 
quail or Bob White; and the 


greater yellow- 


and American goshawk. partridge. Chickens of the 

They range in size from the eye last are wary little things 
. . ‘ 4 alc agile. 

one with wings eight inches pymature Pinmage. that ramble about as soon as 


long to the one whose extent 

is fifty inches. To the same family 
belong the golden and bald eagles, 
both of which are rare residents, 
the golden especially 


so. These 


hatched, but hide so quickly 

it takes a nimble person to catch one. 
Besides several of the preceding 
birds classed as water-fowl, others of 
this group are not wanting. We 

















THE: 


three 


have 


grebes—Holboell’s, the 
horned, and the pied-billed. The 
(the red- 
northern 


crazy laughter of loons 
and the 
is echoed 
hills, 
diving renders them difficult of cap- 
Ls hl 
The 


properly 


throated great 
back 


and 


driver) from sur- 


rounding their expert 


ture. dovekie is a Northern 


bird, belonging to coast 
regions, but sometimes taken here. 
For occasional visitors also are two of 
the three New England mergansers 

the hooded. 


Among the many varieties of ducks 


American and the 
there are the black, wood, ruddy, 
American scaup, lesser scaup, ring- 
buffle-head, blue-winged 
teal, 


necked, 
American 
American 


teal, green-winged 
golden-eye, and scoter. 
The common and the 


Brant goose are shot now and then. 


wild goose 
Mr. Burroughs says, as he saw a flock 
the sky 
‘‘How my desire goes with them; 


‘* harrowing northward,”’ 
how something in me wild and mi- 


gratory plumes itself and follows 
fast! *’ 


NOTE. 


graphing several specimens from her cabinets. 
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The great blue heron, whose ex- 
tent is seventy inches, is considerable 
to look upon, not only for his size, 
but also for his make-up. His smaller 
relatives, the black-crowned night 
heron and the green heron, frequent 
our lake shores and marshes, as well 
as the American coot, American bit- 
tern, and the Virginia and Carolina 
rails. The teeter-birds or sandpipers 
(the least, solitary, and spotted) run 
up and down our river banks and 
beaches, and, lastly, the birds we 
always associate with the water, who 
ride upon her waves and feed from 
her storehouse, the herring gull and 
Bonaparte’s gull, are not confined to 
the seacoast, but visit even central 
New Hampshire. 

Some of these water birds nest 
some are visitors from the 
North, but all are birds whose nest- 
ing habits are none too well known, 
so to be able to study the family his- 
tory of any one of them during the 
breeding season would be an occa- 


here, 


sion any bird lover might envy. 


Iam indebted to Mr. Charles F. Goodhue, of Webster, for aid concerning the water 
birds, and to the kind courtesies of Mrs. Sarah Jane 


taker, of Sutton, for the privilege of photo- 


SLEEPERS. 


By Fohn Vance Cheney. 


‘* The roses die to-morrow, 
Hearken for my sake; 

To-morrow 't will be sorrow ; 
Wake, oh, wake!”’ 


We sleep, while calling, calling, 
Love to wake us tries; 

‘The leaves will soon be falling, 
Rise, oh, rise! ”’ 


No more her voice is calling, 


And the pale rains weep,— 


The pale rains, falling, calling,— 


‘** Sleep, oh, sleep!’ 
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THE TOWN OF 


By Fustus 


IESTLING in the shadow 
the Fran- 
conia range of the White 
Mountains is the quiet 
town of Woodstock. Ten 
years ago comparatively few people 
were acquainted with this little cor- 
ner of New Hamp- 


of majestic 





shire, with its 
charming moun- 


tain its 


glens, its quiet 


scenery, 


vales, its pure and 
invigorating wa- 
ters, and its lofty 
mountain peaks. 
But since the rail- 
road opened up 
the Pemigewasset 
valley to the out- 
side world, the 
has become 
an important fac- 
tor in the line that 
make 


quiet retreats for 


town 


goes to up 


summer boarders 
and tourists. 
The 


the town is some- 


history of 


Jackman 


what disconnected, on account of the 
town not preserving well the early 
records. The first grant of the terri- 
tory that now comprises the town was 
made to Eli Demerrit in 1763, under 
the name of Fairfield. Soon after, the 
first settlement was made on the east 


bank of the Pemigewasset river by 


“ 





WOODSTOCK. 


Conrad. 


James McNorton, who, at the break- 
ing out of the War of Independence, 
went forth from his newly-made home, 
leaving wife and little ones behind, 
never to At this time sev- 
had been made, 
and Fairfield furnished four soldiers 


return. 
eral settlements 
who fought under 
Washington. Tra- 
dition tells us how 
the good wives 
of these men 
at 
and carried on 


re- 
mained home 
the farms, cleared 
land, and cared 
for the little ones. 

After the close 
of the war, several 
more settlements 
were made, and in 
1799, the legisla- 
ture granted a 
town charter, un- 
der the of 


The 


first town meeting 


name 
Peeling. 


that we find any 
record of, was held 
in 


Falls. 


1800, at which 
twenty votes were cast for governor. 
The names of Selingham, Vincent, 
Demeritt, and Baron figure conspicu- 
ously in the early history of the town 
It is said that the first 
settler, James McNorton, perished at 


down to 1840. 


Valley Forge. His name does not ap- 
pear in the early history of Peeling. 
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Mountain View House—S. S. Sharon. 


In 1840, the residents of the town 
became dissatisfied with the name of 
the town, and through an act of the 
legislature, the name of Peeling was 
changed to Woodstock. For many 
years North Woodstock was the ter- 
minus of the highway that led into 
the Pemigewasset valley. 

About 1820, a road was constructed 
through Kinsman Notch, that led by 
Bog lake, and which connected the 
valley with the town of Landaff. 
This road was later discontinued, 
and a highway was built through the 
Gordon Pass, or what is more com- 
monly known as ‘‘ The Meadows.’’ 
This road was used for a stage road, 
and led to that part of Easton now 
Wildwood, and was not discontinued 
until a road was constructed through 
the Franconia Notch. 

For years previous to this the won- 
ders of the Franconia Notch had been 
known to civilized man, but for some 
reason that is unaccounted for to-day, 
it was quite well into the nineteenth 
century before any move was made 
to attract the attention of the outside 
world to it. 

It is claimed by some writers that 
the Old Man of the Mountain and 
the Flume were discovered in 1805, 
but these wonders were 


no doubt 


OF 





WOODSTOCK. 


known to some 


long 


before this. This region 
was a favorite haunt of 
the red 
stated on reasonable au- 
thority, that the friends 
of Stark made the first 
discovery while search- 
ing for 


men, and it is 


after his 
capture by the Indians. 
History speaks of Stark 
and his party penetrat- 
ing the 
Baker river in 


him 


wilderness as 
Ply- 
and it is reasonable to as- 
that the took the 
most direct route north, which was 
If the Indians 
were acquainted with the geograph- 


far north as 
mouth, 
sume Indians 
through this pass. 


ical conditions of the country, there 
would be doubt in our mind 
about this being the route taken by 


no 





Agassiz Basin, 














THI: 





Bell's Cascade 


Stark and Tradition 


tells us that the great Chief Pemige- 


his captors. 


wasset and his tribe used to worship 
that there 
a burying-place for Indians on the 
shores of Profile lake. 


this stone face, and was 
We mention 
these points for the reason that from 
an historical 
point of view the 
Franconia Notch 
Woodstock, 


together with the 


and 
country round 
about, are linked 
as one. 
Settlers 
to Peeling slow- 
ly, 


we find recorded 


came 


for in 1820 
the doings of a 
town meeting 
when only thirty- 
votes 


five were 
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cast, a gain of only fifteen in twenty 
years. Thetwenty years that followed 
seemed to be more prosperous, for in 
1840 seventy-one votes were thrown, 
thirty-two being for “Tippecanoe and 
Tyler, too.’’ 
that any political 
demonstration in the town. 
platform was erected in the apple 
orchard of the late Col. Benjamin 
Barron, and _ there 


This was the first time 
history records 


A large 


were political 
barrels of 


hard cider were set on end 


speakers galore. Four 


on one 
side of the platform, with one end 
of each knocked out, and the politi- 
cal “cranks” who had gathered from 
miles around did not stop to read the 
notice, “Help yourselves,” until after 
the cider was all gone. 

At the next state election following 
the “hard cider” campaign, 101 votes 
were cast for a member of the legis- 
lature. Dea. Benjamin Fox received 
fifty-one, and was the first Whig to 
represent the town. 

It was about this time that the res- 
idents became interested in another 
branch of business aside from farm- 
ing. The Lumber com- 
pany commenced operations in the 


Norcross 





Deer Park Hotel—J. R. Elliott 
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The Alpine 


valley, and in consequence many new 
buildings were erected, logging roads 
were constructed in all directions, a 
built the head of 
MecNorton falls, and everything put 


dam was across 


on business airs. This company con- 
tinued doing business for many years, 
during which Woodstock was a busi- 
ness centre of no small degree, being 
the starting point for the enormous 
log drives that annually passed down 
the river to Lowell. 


The old company store, that was 
operated by William G. Hull and 
later on by Thomas J. Gilman, was 


the ‘‘hub’’ of the where a 


large trade was carried on. The most 


town, 
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conspicuous person connected with 
the lumbering business, as well as 
the general welfare of the town, was 
the late Hon. N. H. Weeks, 
was many consecutive 
member of 


who 
for years a 
the legislature, and at 
one time councilor from this district. 
It was largely through his efforts that 
Woodstock was connected with a rail- 
way service, which was the means of 
bringing it to its present standing 
after the rail- 
road reached North Woodstock, the 
late Hon. S. N. 


idea of erecting a large summer hotel 


among towns. Soon 


Bell conceived the 





Russell House—G, F. Russel 


near the station on a graceful and 
charming plateau that commands a 
both 


Thus we have one 


sweeping view of the valley 
north and south. 


of the finest summer resorts in New 





Devil's Eddy 
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Russel 


England, viz., the Deer Park hotel, 
which we shall refer to later on. 

It is a fact worthy of note, that the 
pioneer settlements of all the towns 
of New Hampshire, as soon as possi- 





Fern Hill Farm—S. G. Sawyer 


ble, organized a church, and pinned 
their faith to some creed, whatever it 
might be. This town was somewhat 
slow in that line, for it was 1807 be- 
fore the settlers formed a church 
this movement, we 


find the names of Barrons, Selling- 


association. In 
hams, Sawyers, and Foxes most in- 
strumental in founding the Baptist 
church. After a struggle, an edifice 


was erected, where meetings were 
held, and a parsonage was built, but 


it was not for several years that the 


15 
Falls 
parish had a settled preacher. We 
find in an ola town record of 1826, 


the following :— 


‘Voted, That the town of Peeling allow the 
Elder John Saunders the use of the parsonage 
and garden spot for one year, providing he 
preaches two good sermons each and every 
Sunday during the year, and on week days at- 
tend to his own business. 


Rev. Mr. 
parish, and 
guided the 
Besides being a preacher, 


During the thirties, a 
Roper settled with the 
for twelve years he 
church. 
he was a man ot great business ca- 
He built 
roads and starch mills, and was the 
pioneer of the Potato Hill district, 


where he built two mills for the pur- 


pabilities and enterprise. 





The innette—W. L. E. Hunt 
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pose of manufacturing potato starch. 
He built up the Baptist church from 
a handful of members to 150 com- 
municants. During his stay, the 
first church edifice was burned, and 
he traveled all through the state, so- 
liciting contributions until he raised 
funds enough to rebuild it. This 
building is still standing at Lower 
Woodstock, but has no settled min- 
ister. 

It was mainly through Rev. Mr. 
Roper that the name of Peeling was 
Woodstock in 1840. 
Speaking of this old building brings 


changed to 


¥ ¥ 
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I did not mind it then, for I was lis- 
tening to the singers. 
As far as North Woodstock is con- 


cerned, great changes have taken 
place there within a few years. The 


old church that used to stand close 
by the cemetery has been moved up 
into the village and a tower added to 
it, and from that tower clangs the 
bell calling the villagers to worship. 
When we were boys, James Burney 
used to be sexton of the church, look- 
ing well to the building of the fires 
and all other matters that pertained 
to the comfort of the congregation. 





A Glimpse of North 


to memory the days of our boyhood, 
when we used to go to church Sun- 
days and prayer-meetings during the 
week. In those days we had some 
good singers, and the ‘‘old gallery,’’ 
as it was termed, that reached across 
one end of the church, would be full, 
making a choir that would jar the 
shingles on the roof. It 


tomary, when the minister called for 


was cCus- 


the singing, for the congregation to 
rise and turn around, so to get a 
I remem- 
ber that I used to sit in the back 
pew, and had to cant my head back 
so far that my neck would ache, but 


good view of the singers. 


Woodstock 


After the lapse of many years, we 
find James still at his post as sexton 
Dea. David Sanborn, 
as well as Elder Washington Russell, 


of the church. 


used to occupy front pews, while near 
by sat Eben Drew and John Fisk. 
The last three have ‘* passed on,’’ but 
the pleasant face of Uncle David will 
be seen in his accustomed place in 


the new church as the Rev. Mr. 
Wilson reads from the good Book. 
Among others who have seen so 
many changes and improvements, 


and who will always be found in 
their pews, are R. C. Jackman and 
Arthur Hunt. 




















E. S. Sanborn. 





Scott N. Weeks. 





Leroy Sawyer 
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Leaving the church subject, we 
find many whose names are identified 
with the business interests of the 
place, men that have done much to 
encourage the growth of the village 
and town, and are worthy of mention. 

Stephen S. Sharon is no doubt one 
of the oldest boarding-house men in 
town, and was the pioneer to erect 
the first boarding-house after the ad- 
vent of the railroad, viz., the Moun- 
tain View House. I mean by this, 
that he erected the first one in the 
village. About the same time A. W. 
Sawyer built the Fairview House. 
Following these, many others were 
built, including the Deer Park Hotel, 
the largest one in the valley, which 
is under the management of Joseph 
R. Elliott. Then comes the Alpine 
House; the Cascade House, C. H. 
and I,. H. Russell, proprietors; the 
Russell House, G. F. Russell, pro- 
prietor; the Innette, W. L. E. Hunt, 
proprietor; the Parker House, C. L. 
Parker, proprietor; the Three Rivers 
House, W. R. Sharon, proprietor; 
North Woodstock House, W. F. 
sutler, proprietor. 

Leaving the boarding business, we 
find other branches of business, con- 
ducted by such men as H. S. San- 
born, Ned Sleeper, Robert Newman, 
F. S. Merrill, and James Fadden, 
who are storekeepers. Then we 
have with us E. §S. Sanborn, who 
came from Laconia, and who has 
built up a lucrative photograph busi- 
ness. 

One of the chief industries that for 
many years was of great importance 
to Woodstock was the tannery, 
operated by Joseph W. Campbell, 
who on several occasions was a mem- 
ber of the legislature. Quite a vil- 
lage grew up around this business, 





R. C. Jackman. 





Dea. David Sanborn 





E. E. Woodbury 





Frank C. Morey 
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Fairview House—A W. Sawyer 


the 
few 


but the growth stopped when 
tannery was destroyed by fire a 
years since. 

the 
the 


our 


It is near by these ruins that 
tourists find Mirror lake, one of 
most beautiful sheets of water in 
The 
these waters in a calm day are some- 
thing 


valley. reflections cast upon 


phenomenal. Hundreds of 
people visit the lake every season, 
being drawn hither by these wonder- 
ful reflections. 

Aside from this lake, Russell lake, 
which lies back of Russell 
tain, is the most picturesque body of 
water in town. The high mountains 
that surround it slope gracefully to 


moun.- 


the water’s edge, making 
a grand picture for the art- 
ist’s brush. This lake was 
discovered by accident by 
John Russell, in 1798, 
while the trail of a 
bear. Elbow lake 
uated in the western part 


on 


is sit- 


of the town at the base of 
Mount Cushman, near the 
new road that connects 
Warren with Woodstock. 

People that 
Mt. Cilley was so named 


have said 


because one must have been 
silly to have ever thought 
of going there to live, but 
we find that 
the true fact. 


such is not 
The part of 
Woodstock generally known 
as Mt. Cilley took its name 
from the first settlers of that 
region 


about seventy - five 


years ago. In those days 
people were more inclined 
to spread out from the cen- 
tres, and would travel and 
back the 


tains just as long as they 


work on moun- 
could find good water; and this, no 
doubt, is the reason why Mt. Cilley, 
so called, was at one time the most 
prosperous farming 
Situated as it was, over be- 
hind Smith's mountain, out of sight 
and hearing, it was a little world all 
by itself. 


community in 
town. 


When this neighborhood was in 
the zenith of its glory there were 
over twenty good-sized farms, well 
tilled. 


house where over thirty boys and 


There was a large school- 
girls got their schooling. This same 
school-house also served as a house 
of worship on the Sabbath, where 
Elder Hezekiah Smith held forth. 





North Woodstock House—W. F. Butler 
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Three Rivers House—W. R. Sharon 


Many prominent men got their edu- 
cation in this old building, that to 
day is moldering in the dust. 

Among them are Thomas J. Smith, 
the popular livery stable man at 
North Woodstock; R. C. Jackman, 
carpenter and builder; Moses Saw- 
ver, farmer and boarding-house man ; 
Arthur Hunt, justice of the peace 
and ex-member of the legislature; 
Lyman Jackman, the well-known in- 
surance man of Concord, and others, 
who all stand ready to fight the mo- 
ment one says a word in reproach of 
old Mt. Cilley, their boyhood home. 
To-day this once prosperous school 
district is deserted, and is used fora 
When the 


flag was fired on at Fort 


horse pasture. 
Sumter, emigration from 
Mt. Cilley had commenced, 
and before the close of the 
war all the inhabitants had 
made a grand exit. 

People go to far-off lands 
and ascend to the summits 
of the various mountains 
view of God's 
little 
the natural grandeur there 
is right 


to get a 
earth, knowing of 


here at home. 
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City people come and tarry with us 
during the summer months, and sev- 
enty-five per cent. of them go away 
without enjoying one of the grandest 
sights on earth, just because there is 
not a proper highway to Mt. Cilley. 
One day in the month of June, 1895, 
the writer chanced to be on a high 
point of land on the old Hunt place. 
It was about five o'clock in the after- 
noon ; the air was as clear as crystal, 
and the sun cast its golden rays over 
the valleys and hills to the north 
in such a way that every vale and 
ridge, nook and corner showed itself 
to make one of the grandest sights we 
At feet, nest- 
ling way down in the valley, was the 
beautiful village of North Woodstock ; 
directly in front was the Old Man of 
the Mountain, looking us squarely in 


ever witnessed. our 


the eye; a little to the right was the 
towering form of Lafayette; on the 
extreme right was Conway range; 
away in through the East Branch 
valley was the king of them all, Mt. 
Washington, and on the extreme left 
the 
guarding the entrance. 


was Moosilauke, 


Round about 


lone sentinel, 
us were the ruins of farm-houses, and 
on every side were stone walls, that 


stand as monuments in memory of 





F. P. Weeks 











Cascade House—L. H. Russell 


Sunset Farm—William R. Beard. 





|. E. Hanson's Block. 








S. S. Sharon, 





W. R. Beard. 


iri E. Hanson. 
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the thrifty farmers who once lived 
We almost fancied that 
‘Jeff’? Smith the other 
side calling the sheep, and the rum- 


here. we 


heard on 
ble of the old Jackman mill down in 
the valley. 

There is no place in New England 
that can furnish a more pleasing sight 
Nature than the various 
locations on Mt. Cilley. Could there 
be a good road built, it would afford 


to lovers of 


one of the grandest retreats for sum- 


mer tourists in America. There is 
already a route proposed, that, in our 
feasible one. It 


leaves the main road at Woodstock 


mind, would be a 
village and follows the old ‘* Potato 
Hill’’ road to its terminus, thence 
to Mt. Cilley by way of the Samuel 
Smith place. This would be a short 
and pleasant drive, and could be 
built with comparatively small ex- 
pense. It would pass by the “Glen- 
dale cascade,’’ on the Glover brook, 
and many other points of interest. 
The distant when 
there will be a move made in this 


time is not far 
direction. 

There are very strong proofs that 
impress on our minds the theory that 


this valley was once inhabited by 
a race of beings long before the 
red men came. Historians tell us 


about a race of people that once in- 
habited parts of North America and 
the Mound Build- 
It seems that these pre-his- 


Mexico, called 
ers. 
toric beings were a strange but in- 
dustrious people, and, instead of liv- 
ing in wigwams or log dwellings, 


they lived in large mounds made 


from loam and sand. 


the 


According to 
theories advanced by eminent 
writers upon the subject of mound 
building, there is ample proof to con- 


vince us that we have two of these 
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ancient mounds in the Pemigewasset 
valley, one in Woodstock and one at 
West Thornton. 

The Woodstock mound is situated 
on the east side of the river, one and 
one half miles from the railroad sta- 
tion, on the farm owned by John 
Schofield. 
located close by the road in the cen- 


This great curiosity is 


of land, and 
is surrounded by a handsome field. 


tre of a ‘‘ basin piece’’ 


It rises to a height of sixty feet, and 
is shaped like the pyramids of Egypt, 
with the exception of having but 
three the 


corners, while pyramids 





Kiameche Cottage—Col. Horace N. Fisher. 


have four. It is mostly covered by 
scrub bushes, there being consider- 
able grass in some places. Taking 
all this 
ancient mound is one of the greatest 


things into consideration, 
curiosities of our modern times, and 
is well worth going miles to see. 
Looking at it from all directions, its 
form is the same, being well propor- 
tioned in For this 


is easily convinced 


every manner. 
reason alone, one 
that during some age before history 
was written, this hill was built by 
human hands. 

It has always been claimed by 
some residents of the town that there 


was treasure buried in this mound. 


There is a gentleman living in Wood- 
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The Old Milldam. 


stock to-day, who, when a boy, in 
company with some other courageous 
young men, dug for this treasure. 
He can tell you how they took a 
branch of witch hazel, and in one end 
inserted a piece of silver, and walked 
over the mound, holding it firmly in 
the hands, and how, when they had 
got to a certain spot, the branch bent 
downward, twisting the bark from the 
wood and blistering the hands of the 
young man who carried it. He can 
tell you how, with shovels in hand, 
they went at it, and how, like busy 
bees, they toiled on until they struck 
something hard like an iron vessel or 
chest, and how just then a horrible 
looking man passed close by them, 
while their hair rose on 


end, and 


when they resumed their 
work the supposed treasure 
had disappeared. This party 
of fortune seekers quit this 
enchanted spot forever, and 
that day to this the 


mystery remains unsolved. 


from 

There is a legend 
this ancient 
piece of earth, that tells us 
that the great Indian chief, 
Pemigewasset, while on the 


con- 


nected with 


war path, used to ascend to 


this summit of mound to 
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the river for the 


opposing tribes. 


watch canoes of 


For a thousand and more, 
this ancient piece of architecture has 
stood the time, and _ still 
retains its original form, according to 


years 
storms of 


the theories of historians. For num 
this mound has 


stood as a monument, marking the 


berless centuries, 
graves of an extinct race of beings 
that lived ages before the Western 
Hemisphere was known to civilized 
man. Its majestic form is in full 
the the 
river, and its summit affords an ex 


view from railroad across 


cellent view of the ‘‘calm and glid 
It stands, as it 
always has and always will, shrouded 


ing ’’ Pemigewasset. 


in a silent mystery, to be unraveled 
only by imagination. 

During the month of October, 1798, 
as near as we can trace back from the 
memory of old residents, there was 
erected, one mile from where the vil 
North Woodstock now is, a 
new house. 


lage of 
According to tradition, 
this building was dedicated on Octo 
ber 29, with imposing ceremonies in 
keeping with the times, for in those 
days such a house was considered al- 
most a palace. 

The people congregated from the 





The Oldest House in Town, 
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scattered settlements to do honor to 
Amos Bryant, who owned the best 
that 
day took handsome Margaret Pink- 


house in Peeling, and who on 


ham home as his wife. The house 
in question was built with hewn tim- 
bers from old growth pine, and dove- 
tailed together at the corners. It 
was a large house, with three rooms 
the first the 
second floor, and had one door and 


on floor and 


one on 


four windows. In those days, when 
the valley was new to the world, and 
the settlers were struggling for exist- 
man of 
built with 
hewn logs, and thus, on October 29, 


ence, it required a some 


means to own a_ house 
1798, Amos Bryant was looked up to 
as the man with the prettiest wife 
and finest house in all Peeling. It 
has much old 
rum was drunk on that day, but the 


been estimated how 
writer does not remember the num- 


ber of gallons. Tradition tells us 
how this happy couple passed ten 
years in their mansion by the “‘ river 
side,’ and how Amos Bryant cleared 
and tilled his farm, and how, when he 
had got to be a ‘“‘ fore-handed’’ man, 
he sickened and died, just in the 
bloom of manhood, and left behind a 
widow and one 


young baby boy, 


whom all of our townspeople remem- 
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ber as the late James Bryant, who died 
a short time ago. For four years, Mrs. 
Bryant remained a widow, and then 


she became the wife of the late Rev. 


Washington Russell, who came to 
live with her in this same log- 
house. 


This log-house, erected in 1798, is 
still standing in good shape on the 
John Smith farm, only a few feet from 
its original foundation. People little 
think as they pass up and down the 
roadway of this building, that nearly 
a century ago it was the best house 
in town. Little do they think it was 
the home of a minister who told their 
On 
the people in years long 


ancestors how to live. 
Sabbath 
gone by have gathered in and around 


many a 


this grand old house for worship. It 
has covered the heads of many a 
preacher of renown during sessions 
of quarterly meetings. In this log 
house, the Rev. Amos Bryant Russell 
was born seventy-two years ago. 
Seventy-four years ago, the mother 
of the writer first saw the light of day 
here, and many is the time she has 
spoken to me about this old relic and 
many the interesting story in connec- 
tion with it. Although nearly a cen- 
tury old, this house has not lost its 


usefulness. 


HOPE. 


By Charles Henry Chesley. 


Faith whispered: ‘‘ Trust, and soon thy cares shall flee, 


As flees the darkness at the wake of dawn:’’ 
And, when I trusted, lo! the clouded lea 
Grew clear as summer skies, for Hope was born. 














A Sweet-Pea Composition. 














A STUDY OF 


SW EET-PEAS. 


PART I. 


By Clarence Moores 


T is said that the sweet 
2 pea was first cultivated 
in Sicily, whence it has 
been carried over a large 
portion of the civilized 





world. It has been grown 
in England for nearly two centuries, 
although its pleasing Latin name— 
Lathyrus odoratus—was given to it 
At that time 
it was well known in Great Britain, 


by Linnzeus, in 1753. 


there being a white and a pale red va- 
riety; the latter even then was called 
the Painted Lady sweet-pea; and, in 


1755, a 


purple variety was intro 
duced. 

Our great-great-grandmothers ap- 
parently brought seeds of the sweet- 
pea to America with them, and grew 
the flowers in their primitive gar- 
The ‘‘ Gardeners’ Calendar,’’ 
published in the 
white, blue, dark purple, scarlet, and 
Painted 


dens. 
1806, mentions 
Lady varieties as available 
for American flower lovers. During 
the first half of this century sweet-peas 
appear to have been grown here and 
there in the borders of the old-fash- 
ioned gardens, the Painted Lady be- 
ing the favorite sort. Indeed, no spe- 
cial attention was paid to the sweet- 
pea by the general public much before 
the beginning of the present decade, 


since when the 


introduction of im- 
proved varieties has carried them 
rapidly into popular favor. ‘‘And 


Weed. 

how lovely they are!’* writes one of 
their devotees. ‘‘ People seemed to 
have forgotten them until ten years 
ago; they were the flowers of the 
‘old And then Dame 
Fashion took them up,—by a strange 


gardens.’ 


inadvertence making a happy choice, 
—and, strangely enough, she has not 
yet discarded them. They were too 
lovely for her favor to spoil them ; 
but I am not sure 

that those of 


who love 


us 
flowers 
for what they are, 
will not find them 
sweeter and dear- 
er when she shall 
have passed them 
Yet, when 
the 
custom 


he 

—following 
pleasing 
of the Japanese 
the 
aristocracy of 


American 





Fig. |—A Sweet-Pea Flower. 
flowers is finally 

but believe that 
this gracious blossom will be found 
therein; and that its manifold attrac- 


tions will never appeal in vain to the 


chosen, I can 


sympathies of a cultured people. 

A score of years ago it would have 
been impossible to arouse such an in- 
terest in the sweet-pea as exists to- 
day, simply because the modern im- 
proved varieties had not been devel- 


oped. Fortunately, there came to the 
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help of the plant about that time, one 
of those patient garden poets who 
express the love of beauty in their 
souls, not through the printed word 
but through the subtile laws of the 
living world. At Wens, in Shrop 
England, Mr. Henry Eck 
ford began the cultivation of the ex 


shire, 


isting varieties with a view to their 
To the pa- 
tience of his genius, we are chiefly 
indebted the 
which adorn 


improvement. loving 


for sweet-peas with 


we our lives to-day. 
‘‘When I first took up the sweet 
pea,’’ he writes, ‘‘there were six or 
eight distinct varieties in cultivation, 
and experts in the art, as far as I 
could learn, had come to the conclu- 
sion that it could not be further im- 


proved; and in the first two or three 


Fig. 2—Bumble-Bee Visiting Sweet-Pea Blossom. 
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the work, 
peared a fair conclusion. 


generations of this ap 
But I had 
been for many years working on the 
improvement of various florist flowers, 
which work had proved so eminently 
beneficial that a first rebuff did not 
further attempts.’’ 
Patience has had its due reward; a 


large proportion of the hundred or 


deter me from 


more varieties now at our disposal 
originated with Henry Eckford. 

I know no one better fitted to ex 
plain the improving 
flowers than Professor lL. H. Bailey, 
of Cornell University. 


methods of 

‘The proc 
ess,” he writes, “is simple enough, but, 
like most simple things, it is hard to 
The 
most important part of the process is 


learn and harder to perform. 


a well-laid plan of action on the part 


of the operator. He must 


determine what improve 
ment the plant needs. 
Then he must study the 


its 
habit of variation, and how 
it adapts itself to the dif- 
erent 


plant closely, to learn 


conditions in which 


it grows. He will then put 
in sympathy with 
the plant, simply trying to 


himself 


improve or augment the lit 
tle differences which appear, 
and not set himself against 
the line of evolution of the 
plant by attempting the im 
possible. He has a picture 
in his mind of a deep, clear, 
pink flower. Very well; 
the 
of his pink-flowered varie- 


he goes through rows 
ties and marks those plants 


whose flowers are 
rys 
The 


these plants are separately 


nearest 


his ideal. seeds of 


saved, and sown. Amongst 
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Fig. 3—New Lottie Eckford Sweet-Peas. 


the offspring he again selects, and 
that 


crossed 


he again 
stock 


with some other type. 


sows, taking care 


his does not become 
Presently, 
color is obtained, the seeds 
the habit of 
the brood is 
name and the 
More the 


operator has no distinct ideal in his 


his new 


have got in ‘coming 


true,’ and given a 


new introduced to 


trade. often, however, 
mind, but he watches his plants care- 


fully, and every marked departure or 


sport from the type is saved and 
sown. From such sports the greater 
part of our novelties of all annual 


The 


frequent enough, but it requires rare 


plants have come. sports are 


judgment to distinguish those which 
likely 


and to carry on the subsequent selec- 


will perpetuate themselves, 


tion, by means of which they are 


N 
“I 
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freed from their impurities or the ten- 
dency still to sport. If desired varia- 
tions do not appear, then the opera- 
tor may endeavor to start it off by a 
radical change of soil or treatment, 


All this 


must be- 


or possibly by crossing. 


means that the cultivator 


come intimately familiar with his 
subject before he can expect to make 
much headway in the origination of 
novelties. So it has come that the 
modern improved plants owe their 
development largely to one or two 
careful and patient persons in each 
generation.”’ 

The the 


blossom is simple and easily compre- 


structure of sweet-pea 


hended. Like all perfect flowers it 
The 
sepals, which taken together form 
the the 


consists of four sets of organs. 


calyx, are small, green 








pointed bodies at the base of the 
flower on the outside. The petals, 
which as a whole form the corolla, 
constitute what we usually think of 
as the flower. The large upright 
one at the top of the blossom is called 
the standard (Fig. 1, S); the two 
recurved ones in the middle of the 
flower are called the wings (W); and 
the small, lower one is the keel (K). 
Within the keel are found the sta- 
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The bee, meanwhile, sucks the nectar 
in the base of the flower, and when it 
flies to another blossom carries pollen 
with it. But the increase in the size 
of the blossoms by the artificial selec 
tion of man appears to have defeated 
the natural purpose of the flower for 
now the bumblebee nearly always 
lights upon the side, on one wing, in 
the position shown in Fig. 2, insert 
ing its tongue and sucking the nectar 





Fig. 4—The Primrose Sweet-Pea. Natural Size. 


mens, which contain the yellow pol- 
len; and the pistil, from which the 
seed develops. In a state of nature 
this whole arrangement has reference 
to the attraction of insects for carry- 
ing the pollen from flower to flower: 
the bright petals, especially the 
standard, attract the bee, which 
alights upon the wings, straddling 
them, and thus depressing both 
wings and keel until the pollen and 
the end of the pistil come in contact 
with the under surface of the bee. 


without coming in contact with either 
the stamens or the pistil. 

In regard to shape, there are sev 
eral distinct types of sweet-pea blos 
soms. The large-flowered hooded 
form is illustrated in Fig. 3, which 
shows four aspects of the New Lottie 
Eckford, natural size. This ap- 
proaches the best Eckford type, 
which reaches its climax in the beau- 


tiful blossoms of the Blanche Burpee 


sweet-pea. The standard is sym- 
metrical, but full of graceful curves ; 


5 
i 
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on the sides below it curves outward, 
and above, inward, curving back 
again in the central portion above to 
form a broad wedge. The wings are 
somewhat horizontal, and curved 
downward only slightly at the edges. 
In the New Lottie Eckford, the 
standard is somewhat similar in 
shape, although the curves are more 
accentuated, while the wings are 
decidedly more vertical, and have 


their edges folded in to a greater ex- 





Fig. 5—Two Types of Sweet-Pea Blanche Ferry 


tent. These may be considered good 
examples of the hooded type, to 
which the most desirable varieties 
belong. 

There are many sorts of sweet-peas 
in which the standard is either flat 
tened or rolled back; the Blanche 
Ferry is an example of the former, 
and the Primrose (Fig. 4) of the 
latter. In such cases there is usually 
a greater angle between the standard 
and wings, as seen from the side, 
than in the hooded forms. 

The seedsmen now offer yet an- 
other type of sweet peas—the double 
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ones. One of the best of these—the 
Bride of Niagara—is_ represented 
natural size in Fig. 6. There are 
many other sorts which, under good 
culture, have a small proportion of 
their flowers double; several of these 
have been developed by selection, 
and are offered for sale as double 
varieties. In place of the one stand- 
ard of the single flower, the Bride of 
Niagara has two or three. Only part 
of the flowers are double; generally 





the Right, Gray Friar on the Left. Natural Size. 


the lowest blossom of each tress is 
double; often the two lower ones; 
rarely all three. The form of the 
single flower is shown in the upper 
blossom in Fig. 6. 

The doubling of the sweet-pea is 
certainly not to be encouraged by 
lovers of the flower. We have plenty 
of double blossoms. The double bal- 
sam shows what we might come to 
by continued work in doubling the 
sweet-pea. But who would care for 
such a formless, vulgar effect as 
would be produced by double bal- 
sams upon sweet-pea stems? ‘‘ The 
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form of the sweet-pea,’’ says Pro- 
fessor L. H. Bailey, ‘‘is its peculiar 
beauty. The broad, trim standard is 
the most perfect surface for the dis- 
play of color, and an effective shield 
and foil for the contrasting pigments 
When that 
simple standard is displaced by two 
or three, and the shield 
shapeless and contorted, the flower is 


no longer the sweet-pea of the dear 


of the wings and keel. 


becomes 





Fig. 6—Bride of Niagara Sweet-Pea. 


old gardens, but is apt to be a mussy 
and impudent thing.”’ 

There are now listed more than a 
hundred named varieties of sweet- 
Within the present limits, I 


am only able to mention compara- 


peas. 


tively few of the better-sorts. 
The 


American 


mest popular variety of 
the 
Ferry sweet-pea, which was devel- 
oped in northern New York in the 


garden of a farmer’s wife, who began 


origin is Blanche 


with the Painted Lady and saved the 


Natural Size. 
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seeds year after year. ‘‘In the heavy 
loam of her garden, and with the 
much shorter season of growth there 
than in Europe, this made a more 
rapid growth, and annually became 
more dwarf in habit. At the same 
time it became a ‘cropper,’—that is, 
all the 
mates would have a 


flowers which in other cli 
much 


period in which to develop, here ap 


longer 


peared nearly all at the same time if 
not cut. Thus, in a few 


years, a dwarf and very 


free-flowering type was 
established, which re- 
mains constant in our 


country.’ The variety 
thus almost unconscious 
ly developed was discov 
ered by a firm of seed 
dealers, given its present 
name, and introduced to 
flower lovers 


What 


to be a somewhat similar 


every 
where. appears 
improvement of the old 
variety is frequently 
called the Improved 
Painted Lady. 

The most noted ama 
teur sweet-pea specialist 
Rev. 

In- 


is the 
Hutchins 


in America 
i 
dian Orchard, Mass. 


ot 
Some new va- 
rieties have already been introduced 
by him, and his writings have done 


much to stimulate the growth of 
these lovely flowers. Several excel- 
lent varieties have also originated 
with professional seed growers in 
California. 

In the following pages, I have 


attempted to record, by pen and cam- 
era, the results of a series of amateur 
studies of sweet-peas, made chiefly 
from the point of view of their decora- 
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tive uses. These charming flowers 


lend themselves readily to such 


studies on account of the diversity of 


their colors and the peculiar grace of 


their habits of growth. The many 
improved varieties now upon the 
market may be easily cultivated by 


any one, and the results here shown 
duplicated in 


material for the 


may be 
The 
obtained 


any home. 


studies was 


from my own garden, and 


those of various fellow-mem- 


bers of the Durham Flower 


Club, as well as from the 
large collection of sweet- 
peas grown in 1896 in the 


gardens of the New Hamp- 


shire College, under the 
management of Prof. F. W. 
Rane and Mr. Leigh Hunt, 


to whom my thanks are 


rendered for privileges re- 
ceived. 
It has 


sweet-peas should be 


that 
clas- 


been said 


sified according to form 
True 

the 
point of view of the garden 


rather than color. 


as this may be from 


irpee Sweet-Peas. 


botanist, it is not applicable when 
these flowers are considered from the 
point of view of their decorative uses, 
for which color 


purpose gives them 


their chief value. Consequently, in 
the following studies, I have grouped 
the to similarity 


of color rather than of form. 


varieties according 


THE WHITE VARIETIES. 


No variety of white sweet-pea can 





hes 


Lemon Queen Sweet Peas. 








ww 
no 
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Fig. 9—Lady Beacor 


compare with the Blanche Burpee for 
perfection of form, purity of color, 
the 
latest of Mr. Eckford’s creations, it is 
The blos 
som is of the best hooded type, of 
The 


opening buds are of a beautiful prim- 


and vigor of growth. One of 


the queen of sweet-peas. 
largest size and firm in texture. 


rose yellow color, blending prettily 
with the fully opened flowers. 

Like all the white sweet-peas, the 
Blanche Burpee can be used to ad 
vantage in many combinations. It 
is beautiful alone, in a simple jar 
with sufficient sprays of foliage inter 
mingled to set off the delicate yellow 
and white of the buds and blossoms 


(Fig. 7). But it fittingly combines 


ne 
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Fig. |0—Blue and Yellow Sweet-Peas. 


sfield Sweet-Peas. 
with nearly all the varieties, espe 
cially the violets and blues. 

The Emily Henderson sweet-pea is 
the 
pure 


said to be a sport of Blanche 


Ferry variety. It is white, 
having the same form as the Blanche 
Ferry, which is much less pleasing 
than the Blanche Burpee variety. It 
blossoms early and very freely, and 


has been a favorite white variety 


until quite recently. The standard 
is flat and notched, and is separated 
from the wings by a wide angle. 
There are several other white va 
Alba 
Magnifica, and Queen of England, of 


rieties, such as Mrs. Sankey, 


more or less merit, but it is hardly 
worth while to cultivate them when 
the Blanche Burpee and Emily Hen 
derson—two distinct types of form 
may be easily obtained. 

The dwarf Cupid sweet-pea seems 
likely to become a valuable variety 
for certain but as a 


purposes, pro 


flowers it cannot 


the taller 


ducer of cut yet 


compare with white va 
rieties. 

Professor Bailey calls the Lemon 
Queen a very good variety, an opin- 
ion likely to be shared by all who 


grow it. 


The flowers are large, not 
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the largest of any, but of sufficient 
The stand- 
ard is flat, and has a rather stiff ap- 


size for satisfactory use. 


pearance. buds are 


distinctly yellow, while the fully de- 


The opening 


veloped flower has a general white 
color, with the standard showing a 
peculiar pinkish tint suggestive of 
iridescence. The plants are strong 


come into rather 


early, and continue blooming till late 


growers, blossom 


in the season. Under good cultiva- 
tion the flower stems generally grow 
longer than usual, making a very 
satisfactory variety for decora- 

tive use. Specimens are illus- 
trated in Fig. 8. 


THE PINK AND WHITE 
VARIETIES. 
The Lady Beaconsfield 


an ex- 
tremely dainty style of beauty. 


sweet-pea possesses 
The flowers are of good size, 
the 
standards are rather flat, ex- 


though not the largest; 


cept for a central wedge be- 
hind, and there is a tendency 
for the side margins to curve 


backwards. In color, the 
standards are salmon pink, 
being nearly salmon color on 
the back side, and much 
brighter pink in front. At 
first sight, the wings appear 
white, but if placed beside 


the pure white of the Blanche 
Burpee, they are seen to be slightly 
tinged with yellow. The opening 


buds are beautifully flushed with 
salmon tones. 

At Cornell 
Beaconsfield was 
The 


as having the standard 


the 


repo rted 


University Lady 

‘“not a 
described 
‘dull pink 


tinged with lavendar,’’ and the wings 


success.”’ flower is 
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. 


as ‘‘lavendar and a very light yel- 
low,’’—quite a different flower from 
the Lady Beaconsfield described 
above. Notwithstanding the form, 


which is not of the best type, the 
Lady Beaconsfield deserves a place 
in any good collection of sweet-peas. 
The plant is only a moderate bloomer, 
but the flowers remain in good con- 
dition in unfavorable weather. In 
arranging the blossoms, they should 
not be overcrowded, and should be 
placed in a good light. Small, clear 
glass rose bowls (Fig. 9) serve ad- 


Z Ramon 


a and Juanita Sweet Peas. 


mirably for displaying their delicate 
beauty. 
THE 


YELLOW VARIETIES. 


It is unfortunate that as yet there 
are no very good yellow sweet-peas. 
At present, we must be content with 
a pale primrose yellow in a 
inferior 


rather 


flower. There are two of 
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these vellowish 
and Mrs. 


varieties— Primrose 
Eckford. They are quite 
similar, but the latter is the better. 
The flowers of the Mrs. Eckford 
variety are of medium size, with the 
flat standards notched above. Prim- 
rose appears to be the freer bloomer 
of the two varieties. Mrs. Eckford 
shows its yellow tones best when 
massed as seen at the right in Fig. 
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flowers, as a rule, being whiter than 
the older ones. The plant is a good 
grower, and bears blossoms in mod- 
erate quantities. 

Ramona, introduced in 1896, origi- 
nated with C. C. and Com- 
pany of California. It is a notably 
delicate and beautiful sweet-pea, of 
the largest size and the best hooded 
form, as well as of good substance 


Morse 





10, where the flowers are in a yellow- 
green German mug. 

Eckford, a intro- 
Mr. Eckford, 
1895, is good in form, substance, size, 
and color. 


Eliza variety 


duced by Henry in 
The standard is slightly 


hooded, with graceful curves. In 
general effect the color is delicate 
rose pink, much of the edges and 
more or less of the petal surface be- 
ing white. The rose pink is delight- 
fully suffused over the white; 


there 


and 
the 
younger 


is a decided variation in 


degree of pinkness, the 





and most 


soth 
standard and wings are white, deli 


daintily colored. 
cately penciled, especially toward the 
middle, with rose pink. 

Ramona and Juanita are twin sis 
ters, introduced the same year from 
the same originators. In the latter, 
the rose lines are supplanted by lav- 
endar. In such a mass combination 
as is shown in Fig. 11, the two va- 
rieties go together beautifully ; Juan- 
ita in the Ramona the 
polished table. A more delicate effect 


is vase, on 


of floral loveliness one rarely sees. 
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The flowers of Delight are among 
the smallest of the sweet-peas now 
offered The plants lack 
vigor, so that the blossom stems are 
short. 


for sale. 


The flowers are white, tinged 
with pink, especially upon the stand- 
ard. The not seem 
worth growing, except in large col- 
lections. 


variety does 


The Duke of York sweet-pea, in- 
troduced in 1895, by Mr. Eckford, is 
a handsome variety, having the 
standard bright pink, and the wings 
pinkish-white with a suggestion of 
The 


reflexed 


primrose in some specimens. 


blossoms are with 
They mass prettily, and 


this may well be considered one of 


large, 
standards. 


the best pink varieties. 

The York a very 
good sweet-pea. It is large, with a 
flat standard. 


Duchess of is 
The color is delicate 
and charming, the petals being white, 
faintly flushed and veined with light 
pink, sometimes 


with a lavendar 
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tinge. In Fig. 12, this variety is in 
the vase, while the sweet-peas on the 
table are the Duke of York—a de- 
lightful color combination. 

The Improved Painted Lady—the 
modern type of the old-time favorite 
of our grandmothers’ gardens 





can 
scarcely be spared from any collec- 
tion of good varieties. It is particu- 
larly effective out of doors, trained to 
bushes or wire trellis, in masses 
alone, and thus forms a very attrac- 
tive hedge. The blossoms are me- 
size, with the erect standard 
notched and slightly wedge-shaped 
above. 


dium 


The wings do not spread 
widely. The standard is pink, deeper 
in the middle; the wings are whitish, 
with the veins broadly marking them 
with a delicate tint between rose pink 
and.rose purple. The keel is whitish, 
tipped with pink. This variety be- 
gins flowering early, and continues 
to bloom abundantly until the end of 
the season. 


TRIUMPHAL. 


uel Hovt 


Oh, the mighty march of Thought within that long and misty span, 
Since first the ancient earth became the battle ground of man! 


Thought in the van of conflict, through the long, momentous years, 
Whence Liberty arose, amid a storm of blood and tears. 


The Thought which erstwhile triumphed o’er the brutal lust for pelf, 
The Thought which lifted men above the sordid love of self, 

Which painted glorious pictures upon cathedral walls, 

Which molded creeds of state craft in monumental halls. 


It has lighted up the pages of many a perished tome, 
It has loosed the starry secrets of the all-embracing dome, 


It has harnessed steeds of lightning to the chariot of desire, 
And kindled in the patriot’s breast the spark of holy fire. 
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It has smitten royal sceptres from the palsied grasp of kings, 


Bade science fly o’er all the earth on transcendental wing's, 


Flashed o’er the main of ignorance its mighty signal lights, 


And raised the flag of Freedom on all the mountain heights. 


It has made of Love its ally, and broken truce with Hate, 


Gives the shibboleth of *‘ Charity, 


’’ and enters at the gate, 


Past all the bigot sentries, with their mail, and shield, and sword, 


Which crumble as it utters its talismanic word. 


It has tenanted the being of millions ’neath the sun, 


Through all the countless ages since Time's cycles were begun, 
And wrought its wondrous miracles beneath the rolling stars, 
From the waste of eastern waters to the sunset’s purple bars. 


And still it marches onward, and gathers in its path 
The fruit and flower of centuries, like a glorious aftermath, 
Of all their toil and reaping, of all their joys and tears, 


And brings them to the treasure-house of these redundant years. 


It makes imperial conscript of the sweetest flower of youth, 


And bids it to discipleship of all-demanding truth ; 


Unlocks the secret chambers, where lies the sacred ark, 
And with its radiant tapers lights the toilers in the dark. 


It bears upon its forehead the brightness of the morn ; 


It has lost no vernal freshness since Time itself was born: 


It lived before the heavens were spread, and it shall never die, 
For God hath breathed upon it His immortality. 
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By Adjutant Luther Tracy Townsend 


CHAPTER XII. 


EVACUATION OF BUTTE A LA ROSE AND RETURN TO PORT HUDSON. 


7 T was two o'clock on the 
afternoon of May 28 that 
the gunboat Fsfre//a and 
the transports Corne and 
Keppe started up the 
Atchafalaya on their mission of res- 
cue. We reached Butte 4 la Rose at 
ten o’clock on the morning of May 29. 








The letters written home at that 
time by our men attest their well- 
nigh inexpressible joy ‘‘when,'’ as 
one of our correspondents in a com- 
munication to a newspaper says, ‘‘ we 
were permitted to see, before our de- 
lighted eyes, lying across the bayou, 
the gunboat and transports that had 
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come to save us.’’ No wonder the 
men were filled with joy, for the fate 
of prisoners of war in the hands of 
Texas rangers, or certain death from 
diseases then preying upon them, had 
seemed to be their inevitable doom. 

The dismantling of Fort Burton be- 
gan immediately. But the work was 
prosecuted with quietness during the 
day in order to attract as little as pos- 
sible the attention of the Confederate 
scouts who had surrounded us and 
who, within a few days past, had 
greatly increased in numbers, bold- 
ness, and activity. Indeed, we feared 
an attack at daybreak the next morn- 
ing from those of Taylor's forces who 
had been left to prevent our escape 
into the Teche country and who ap- 
peared to be making a move to pre- 
vent, if possible, our departure on the 
transports that they must have known 
had come to take us away. 

As darkness fell upon us, the work 
of destroying the fortifications was 
pushed with as much vigor as the 
enfeebled strength of our men would 
permit. In the meantime, the gun- 
boat Fstre/la had taken a position 
from which she could send her grape 
and shells down the roadway had the 
enemy appeared in force. Doubtless 
it was those precautionary measures 
of the /s/re/la, or at least her pres- 
that raid 
upon us that very night; for those 


ence there, prevented a 
Confederates who were surrounding 
us had learned from experience what 
speedy havoc a broadside of grape 
and canister could make when sent 
among them. 

The scenes of that night, the load- 
ing of the transports, the painful ef- 
forts of our sick and enfeebled men 
to help on in the work, the carrying 
of the sick and dying men on board, 


Of 


already have been so well described 
by Captain Hyatt that they need not 
in this connection be repeated. 

At midnight we set fire to all the 
barracks, and made preparations to 
blow up the magazine, which still 
At 
that hour, too, we came near meet- 
ing accident. As 
already the transport 
George A. Sheldon had struck a snag 


held a large quantity of powder. 
with a_ serious 
mentioned, 


and had been run in close to the fort, 
where she lay partly submerged. 
During the day, a small transport, 
called the (/xion, the last of her class 
to descend the bayou, reached the 
fort, coming, if we mistake not, from 
Simmesport, having on board a quan- 
tity of cotton. 
/:strella, and in spite of the protests 


She was hailed by the 


and oaths of her captain, was pressed 
into service. Some of her cargo was 
thrown overboard to make room for 
our sick men, against which her cap- 
But 


the guns of the /s/re//a at that time 


tain offered additional protests. 


and the 
captain of the (on had to obey. 


commatded those waters, 
been 


made fast to the partly -submerged 


Accordingly, his boat had 
Sheldon, and was being loaded across 
her bows, which was the only part 
With- 
out a moment's warning, the Shel- 


of her deck not under water. 


don, owing probably to the strain that 
came from the ropes with which she 
was fastened to the (x/on, partly 
turned over and slid into deep water. 

As she sank, the ( xzon began to 
sink with her; the lines were so taut 
they could not be cast off, and before 
they could even be cut, the decks of 
the 
She was fearfully near being capsized 


(’nion were well under water. 


with many of our sick men on board. 
But fortunately, the ropes parted just 








in time to save this threatened catas- 
trophe, in which the drowning of sev- 
eral of our almost utterly helpless 
men would have been inevitable. 

At length all the men and their 
belongings were on board, together 
with the armament of the fort, and 
the “sfre//a with the three transports 
swung clear of the fort and slowly 
dropped down the bayou. 

Two of our men, one of whom was 
our lieutenant-colonel, remained for 
the purpose of lighting the fuse com- 
municating with the powder in the 
magazine. A few moments later they 
were seen in the early gray of the 
morning rowing rapidly towards the 
transports, and were taken on board. 
They had the fuse, and we 
watched for the explosion, but noth- 
ing of the kind followed. In the 
light of the burning barracks, how- 
ever, we plainly saw the Confederates 
moving up the causeway and along 
the embankments of the fort. They 
evidently had been watching all our 
movements, and probably  extin- 
guished the fuse within a few sec- 
onds after it had been lighted. 

Indeed, we can do no more than 
say that they probably did this, for 
during our regimental reunion at The 
Weirs, August, 1896, one of our com- 
rades, Corporal Rand, stated that he 
had met a Confederate soldier who 
was with those who had followed us 
up that night, intending if possible 
our capture, and was among those 
who saved the magazine from explo- 
sion, by extinguishing the fuse. 

Our movements down the bayou 
were at first very slow, at least till 
full daylight, and then all possible 
speed was made. It became evident, 
especially while passing through 
both Mud and Chicot Lakes, and 


fired 
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even through the upper part of 
Grand Lake, that our departure from 
Butte 4 la Rose had been none too 
soon. There miles through 
which the rather heavily laden boats 
ploughed mud, and at some points 
they dragged so heavily that for a 
time fears were entertained that we 
could not proceed. 


were 


Five, perhaps 
three, days later, the passage through 
those waters would have been impos- 
sible. 

When the sun rose, we were well 
beyond the sight of a spot we then 
presumed Federal troops never again 
would be sent to garrison; a spot 
that had more than a local, it had at 
least a state, reputation. 

The 


what 


doubtless will recall 
Confederate commander 
said to us on taking possession of 
that place. We now 
another bit of testimony. 

Soon after its capture, an an- 
nouncement appeared in a St. Mar- 
tinsville paper, which was quoted in 
a New Orleans daily, reading thus: 

‘*The Yanks have taken from us 
that //ole of Hell, Butte 4 la Rose, 
and we wish them great joy in its 
possession.’ 


reader 
the 


introduce 


After entering Grand Lake, navi- 
gation was easy. We began to feel 
that we were now on the way to some 
destination, we knew not 


where, nor had we much concern. 


though 


Indeed, does any reader suppose, had 
the choice been left us on the one 
hand either to go into the trenches 
before Port Hudson, to storm that 
stronghold of the enemy, or to make 
any other bloody advance, and on the 
other hand to return to Butte 4 la 
Rose, that it would have taken 
one moment to decide? 

Let us draw a picture or two; the 


us 
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The 
relief is ready and begins its march a 
half mile or more towards the enemy. 
The territory is deserted and lonely. 
The outer vedette station is reached. 


first one involves patrol duty. 


Two or three vedettes who had been 
on guard the first half of the night 
are relieved; the relief patrol turns 
back, leaving two, possibly three, 
soldiers out there alone, but within 
hearing of the enemy’s lines. 

They pull their rubber blankets 
about them to keep the pelting rain 
off; they stand ready with thumb on 
the hammer to cock their muskets; 
they peer into the darkness from which 
may come a blaze of fire the next min- 
ute, sending a bullet crashing through 
the brain. Those are perilous and lone- 
some hours. But does any one sup- 
pose that they inspire half the dread 
that came to us while helplessly we 
did patrol duty in that ‘‘ black hole’’ 
with disease stalking among us and 
picking off our men day and night? 

On the ‘‘mud march’’ and at other 
times as skirmishers, we had deploy- 
difficulties. When 
rendering such service, each man in 


ed under great 
the line expects in a few brief mo- 
ments to be the mark for perhaps a 
Advanc- 

bullets 
whistling thick about them, and are 
left to wonder that they hear so many 


score of the enemy's rifles. 


ing in line, they hear the 


without feeling a slight stinging sen- 
sation somewhere in the body, fol- 
with the 
suddenly it is growing dark about 


lowed consciousness that 
them; then it is that a soldier’s cour- 
But we 
have no hesitation in saying that if 


age is thoroughly tested. 


the men of our regiment, any time 
after the first ten days of their life at 
Butte 4 la Rose, could have purchased 
their release from that place by being 


) 


ordered to make an advance in skir- 
mish line every day in the week, 
there would not have 
ment’s hesitation. 


been a mo- 

It is a trying experience, too, when 
soldiers are called upon to hold an 
important position with heavy odds 


against them, until reinforcements 
can be brought to their support. But 
though the carnage is sometimes 


cannot last 
very long, it is less dreadful than a 
defense continued through weeks of 


fearful, yet because it 


delay and suffering while the angels 
or fiends of death are 
hovering over a smitten and suffering 
garrison. 

Butte 4 la Rose! Bank of Roses! 
with your swamp devils, monster alli- 


disease and 


gators, venomous snakes, disease, 
and death, it was you who tested the 
fortitude of the sturdy men from the 
granite hills of New Hampshire, as 
the fortitude of men seldom has been 
But now horrible place— 
farewell!—/orvever. Such were our 
thoughts as Butte 4 la Rose was hid- 
den from view by 


tested. 


a belt of trees on 
the morning we left it. These expe- 
riences now come to us in memory, 
not as a reality, but as a dream too 
strange and weird to be believed. 

It was Sunday forenoon, May 31, 
just forty-two days after our leaving 
for that unmentionable 
place, that we again landed on the 
wharf at Brashear City, and our men 
were as thankful as mortals could be 


henceforth 


that once more they were in the midst 
of at least some evidences of civiliza- 
tion. 

Among the first rations issued to 
the regiment after reaching Brashear 
City was a large quantity of pickled 
cabbage. The craving of the men 
for something acid was so intense 
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that they hardly could restrain them- 
selves or be restrained. 
other 


Leaving all 
food untouched, they seized 
that cabbage by the handfuls and 
gorged themselves; and what seems 
singular, they did it apparently with- 
out injury. 

As soon as a train could be made 
Al- 
destination. That 
place was reached at four o'clock in 
the afternoon. 


up, we were ordered on board. 
giers was our 
Owing to recent or- 
ders to forward all available troops as 
rapidly as possible to Port Hudson, 
we were allowed no time for rest, 
though many of our men were too 
weak to stand without support, and 
some of them could not stand at all, 


CHAPT 


THE 
|T had been clearly dem- 
onstrated in the 
engagement, March ‘14, 
that Port Hudson could 


naval 











not be captured on the 


There remained, there- 


riverside. 


fore, three possible ways of gaining 
possession of it, which were these: 
First, there could be instituted a siege 
that would starve the garrison into a 
surrender. Second, assaults upon 
the works could be made that might 
result in forcing a surrender. Third, 
General Banks, any time after May 23, 
could have withdrawn his forces a 
short distance, and the enemy would 
have made a quick and voluntary 
escape. 

made thus 
positively, for as early as that date 
General Gardner had received orders 
from General Johnson to abandon 


Port Hudson, if possible. 


This last statement is 


INVESTMENT 
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but were carried on board the Sa//y 
Robinson, which had been ordered up 
the river to Springfield Landing, a 
short distance south of Port Hudson. 
The adjutant was detained in New 
Orleans for a féw hours to report to 
General Emory the condition of the 
regiment, get the regimental mail, 
and to notify any convalescents be- 
longing to our command to report at 
Port Hudson. A few hours after the 
sailing of the Sa//y Robinson, the ad- 
jutant and a few convalescents took 
passage on the steamship /w/fon, and 
near sunfall, June reached the 
landing where the larger part of the 
survivors of the Sixteenth 
bivouacked, awaiting orders. 


I, 


were 


ER NIII 


OF PORT HUDSON. 


Among the Confederate records, we 
found in the 
following 


Congressional library 
letter, written, under 
1363, 


the 
date of May 


29, by Colonel 
Logan to General Johnson : 
‘I have had 


from 


no communication 
the 
On that night he in- 
tended, if possible, to come out, and 


General Gardner since 


twenty-fourth. 


ordered me to place my forces so as 
to assist him, which I did. I think 
he found it impossible to cut his way 
I am at this place [ Clinton, 
La. | with a command of cavalry and 


out. 


hundred 
men, doing all I can to aid Gardner, 


mounted infantry, twelve 
by dashing upon the enemy’s lines, 
destroying his wagon trains, etc. I 
am determined to do all I can with 
the means at my command.’’ 

It thus appears that Gardner was 
watching for an opportunity to 
And to have allowed him to 


escape. 
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escape, as will appear further on, 


the 
wiser course to pursue than to fight 


would have been, on whole, a 
him, though under ordinary circum- 
stances and trom a strictly military 
point of view, such a course at that 
time doubtless would have been open 
to criticism. 

But the 
forces was that of 


method adopted by our 
making assaults 
upon the enemy, which proved, as a 
matter of fact, the most unwise and 
unfortunate course conceivable. 

Our regiment had reached Spring- 


field 


June 1, 


said, 
Port 
Hudson had been completed six days 


Landing, as we have 


but the investment of 


earlier, May 25. 
The disposition of forces at 
that time 


Weitzel occupied the extreme right; 


our 


was as follows: General 


then came Generals Grover, Paine, 
Auger, and Dwight, in the order 
named, Dwight occupying the ex- 


treme left. 

Farragut was stationed above Port 
Hudson with the gunboats //aré/ord, 
Albatross, 
and just below were the gunboats 
Monongahela, Essex, 
Richmond, together with several mor- 
tar under the 
C. H. Caldwell. 

Jauks wrote to Grant, uncer date 


and a few smaller ones, 


C,ONNCSEE, and 


boats, command of 


of May 8, that as early as May 25 he 
should have 15,000 effective men be- 
fore Port Hudson; presumably, that 
was about the number engaged in 
the siege at the date of which we are 
writing. 

then 
had 


Gen. Frank Gardner, com- 
asked 


General Johnson for reinforcements, 


manding Port Hudson, 
but they could not be furnished, and 
hence Johnson’s order for Gardner 
to escape with his forces if possible. 


But this Gardner felt he could not 
do, nor could he communicate any 
longer with Johnson or the outside 
world. And further, he had no 
means, by land or water, for obtain- 
ing commissary or ordnance supplies. 

It was commonly reported, too, at 
the time that his troops had been 


reduced to ‘‘ mule meat” and “ fricas- 


’ 


seed which 


much exaggerated statement of the 


rats,’ probably was a 
facts in the case; still that Gardner 
was in great straits never has been 
He 


Nearly three hundred of our heavy 


questioned. was surrounded. 
siege guns had been brought into 
position to bombard his fortifications. 
His men were deserting daily, and 
some of them came within our lines 


All, 


need to have 


half-starved condition. 
therefore, that Banks 


in a 


done was to be patient, wait a little, 
and the garrison would have been 


starved into an unconditional sur- 
render. 

That such should have been the 
method of conquest is apparent 


enough from our present point of 
view, and seemingly it ought to have 
been equally apparent at the time of 
which we are speaking. 

In a letter of May 28, to General 
Grant, General Banks writes thus: 

‘* The garrison of the enemy is five 
or six thousand men. [This appears 
to be an underestimate.| The works 
are what ordinarily would be styled 
impregnable. They are surrounded 
woods, and 
the intricate 
labyrinthic character, that make the 


by ravines, valleys, 


bayous of most and 
works themselves almost inaccessible. 
It requires time even to understand 
the geography of the position. . . . 
If it be possible, I beg you to send 
me at least one brigade of four thou- 
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sand or five thousand men. This 
will be of vital importance to us. 
We may have to abandon 
operations without it.’’ 

In his ‘‘ Personal Memoirs,’’ Gen- 
eral Grant gives the following reasons 
for not complying with Banks's re- 
quest : 

‘In May, I received a letter from 
General Banks, asking me to rein- 
force him with ten thousand men. 
[There is a discrepancy between 
Grant’s and Banks’s account of the 
number of men asked for.| Of 
course, I did not comply with his 
request, nor did I think he needed 
them. 


these 


He was in no danger of an 
attack by the garrison in his front, 
and there was no army organizing in 
his rear to raise the siege.”’ 

Now in view facts, and 
especially in view of the confessions 


of these 


of General Banks, we cannot help 
asking this question : 

Why should an assault have been 
made on ‘ 


impregnable works’’ and 


‘‘almost inaccessible’’ fortifica- 
tions, especially when there was ‘‘ no 
danger of an attack by the garrison 


in front,’’ and when 


on 


‘‘there was no 
army organized in the rear to raise 
the siege’’ ? 

General Grant, with certainly no 
strong reasons, had adopted a more 
sensible and an equally military 
course at Vicksburg. That is, after 
making one assault, May 22, he says, 
in his ‘‘ Personal Memoirs’’: ‘‘I am 
now determined upon a regular siege 
to outcamp the enemy, as it were, 
and to incur no more losses.”’ 

This plan was carried out, and by 
regular ‘‘siege work’’ General Grant 
brought about the surrender of Vicks- 
burg, July 4, the siege lasting forty- 
six days, which was one day fewer 


than the time of Banks’s investment 
of Port Hudson. 

And if any good reasons can be 
given why this method employed by 
Grant should not have been adopted 
by Banks, we cannot imagine what 
they can be. 

The resolution of Grant not to im- 
peril the lives of his men by storming 
the strong fortifications of the enemy 
was not only sensible and humane, 
but under the circumstances was emi- 
nently soldierly. On the other hand, 
the method adopted by our troops we 
cannot characterize by any other sen- 
tence than one we use with great re- 
luctance, namely, that the method of 
Banks, under the circumstances, was 
unsoldierly and seemingly inhuman. 

In this history it is not for us to go 
fully into the details of the first at- 
tack upon Port Hudson, for our regi- 
ment had not yet reached there. We 
merely say that an assault was made 
and 
fortifications, 
Sunday morning, May 27. In 


ed. 


on the enemy’s ‘‘impregnable’’ 
‘‘almost inaccessible ’’ 
evi- 
dence of the accuracy of Banks's de- 
scription of the strength of those for- 
tifications, we recount the slaughter 
that befell the Eighth regiment of 
our own state, a regiment whose bril- 
liant record, we shall be pardoned for 
saying, is surpassed by that of no 
other regiment from any of the states 
during the war; a regiment of whose 
fortitude and courage our state al- 
ways should be proud. 

It will be remembered by those 
who are familiar with the history of 
the Nineteenth Army Corps, that 


they were the Eighth New Hamp- 
shire and Fourth Winconsin which 
led off in almost every perilous en- 
gagement and expedition everywhere 
in the department of the gulf. 
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This is the sanguinary record of 
the Eighth during that first Sunday’s 
fighting : 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lull fell, mor- 
tally wounded by a Minié ball, early 
in the charge while cheering on his 
men. Captain Flanders and Lieu- 
tenants Jones and Langley were also 
wounded. All of the color guard, 
excepting a single corporal, were 
killed or wounded; but the gallant 
survivor kept fast hold of his flag, 
and planted it triumphantly on the 
outer slope of the works, where it 
remained till night, riddled with 
canister, and bullets. The 
number that went into the fight was 
298, and of those 124 were killed or 
wounded. 


grape, 


Such was the fatality of that one 
regiment in that disastrous assault, 
and the losses of some of the others 
were scarcely less. Our army lost in 
all hundred and 
ninety-five men, killed, wounded, and 


missing, while the enemy's loss was 


that day wxineteen 


hardly worthy of mention. 

These melancholy results of an 
attempt to carry “impregnable ” forti- 
fications should have been, as one 
would think, a salutary lesson to our 
commanders. 

Such was the state of affairs when 
the Sixteenth arrived at Springfield 
Landing, June 1. On the evening 
of our arrival, Colonel Pike, then in 
command, ordered the men into line, 
and it was found that, sick and well, 
rank and file, numbered 203, 
though we ought to say that there 
was scarcely a 
them. 


we 


well man among 
Some of the number were so 
emaciated that friends of a lifetime 
scarcely would have recognized them. 
The following statements will furnish 


some idea of the shattered condition 
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of the regiment: The original color- 
guard were all gone, and the three 
that stood in line that afternoon were 
volunteers. 

It became necessary to reorganize 
the regiment before attempting an 
advance. The members of Compa- 
nies G and K were placed under the 
command of Captain Baffum, and 
Lieutenant Webber; the members of 
Companies A, B, and G were placed 
under command of Captain Hersey 
and Lieutenants Cooper and Colburn ; 
the members of Companies F and H 
were assigned to the command of 
Lieutenants Adams and Ward; and 
the members of Companies C, D, and 
E were assigned to Captain Clarke 
and Lieutenant Porter. It appeared 
on inspection that Company K was 
the fullest of all the companies, and 
yet its condition was nothing to boast 
of. It had 
present, and there were but two ser- 


no commissioned officer 


geants, three corporals, and twenty 
privates who could report for duty. 

Our men after the reorganization, 
were found by the inspecting officers 
and surgeons to be more fit for cots 
in the hospital than for service on the 
field; yet, in the words of one of our 
officers, ‘‘ Those sick men almost re- 
fused to be taken to the hospitals, so 
eager were they for any death except 
death by disease, which threatened 
them.’’ 

At Springfield Landing, we bivou- 
acked for the night, with blankets 
for beds and trees for tents. Though 
burning with fevers and shaking with 
ague, we had our orders to start for 
the front to engage with the other 
troops in an assault on Port Hudson 
early the next morning. 

Accordingly, at two o'clock in the 
morning, with a cup of coffee and 
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hardtack for rations, the regiment 
was formed in line, and soon after be- 
gan its languid and unsteady march 
through solitary woods, whose silence 
was broken by the occasional hoot- 
ing of owls and booming of the ‘“‘ big 
guns’’ of our batteries, that were 
trying to silence those of the enemy. 

In a few hours we expected to be 
in the fight and in front of the works 
that already had proved too strong 


for our troops to carry. At nine 
o'clock we were within the outer 
rifle-pits of the enemy, that pre- 


viously had been stormed and car- 
ried by General Auger. 

While © still cautiously 
towards the enemy’s lines, we were 
halted, and 


moving 


orders from 
General Banks to report immediately 
at headquarters. 


received 


This change in 
the disposition of our regiment was 
made, we presumed at the time, be- 
cause of some threatened danger at 
that point. This, however, proved 
not to be the case, and the reason of 
the order soon after was fully ex- 
plained in this way: 

General Emory, who was then on 
duty in New Orleans, after receiving 
our regimental report and after lis- 
tening to Captain Hyatt’s account of 
our condition, forwarded despatches 
to General Banks that the Sixteenth 
New Hampshire must not be sent 
to the front; that it had 
enough already, and 


suffered 
‘*at best could 
muster for service only a few ske/e- 
fons.”’ 

We shall be pardoned for express- 
ing at this point our admiration for 
the soldierly and merciful character 
of Gen. W. H. our 
sense of gratitude for his thoughtful 
consideration 


Emory, and 


on two occasions for 


our regiment. 
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We were in his division most of 
He 
was a West Point graduate (1831) 
and was first captain, then major, 


the time during our campaign. 


in the war with Mexico. He took 
part as brigadier- general in the 
Peninsular campaign in 1862. He 


was absolutely fearless, stanchly 
loyal, a strict disciplinarian in im- 
portant matters but a_ stickler 
for trivial things. More than once 


he received the adjutant in person, 


not 


when regimental representatives and 
requests should have gone to him 
only through the regular channels. 

Though having great interests to 
look after in New Orleans, sufficient, 
one would think, to have absorbed 
his entire thought, still he had his 
eyes upon our imperiled regiment at 
Butte 4 la Rose, and sent Captain 
Hyatt to our rescue. And no sooner 
had he received a detailed statement 
of our condition, than he sent his re- 
port and request to General Banks 
not to put us in the trenches. 

This tribute to that noble officer is 
tardy, but is 


deserved, and 


gratefully rendered. 


most 


General Banks, acting upon this 


report from General Emory, and 
probably recalling what had been our 
experiences, as seen to some extent 
by himself when passing down the 
bayou at Butte 4 la Rose, counter- 
termanded the order that was send- 
ing us to the front, and ordered us to 


report at headquarters, where we 


were assigned the duty of issuing 
and guarding ammunition. 
The representations of Captain 


Hyatt, respecting our regiment, and 
the report of General Emory to Gen- 
eral Banks, may add, receive 
striking confirmation in the fact that, 
on the 


we 


morning of 


June 7, 


/ 


one 
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week after our arrival at Springfield 
Landing, we could muster from the 
entire regiment only seventy-five men 
fit for duty. There were daily deaths, 
and in a single day while there at 
Port Hudson, we carried to the grave 
six of the few comrades who were 
left. Some of the men, attempting 
to walk to the surgeon's tent, fell 
dead in their tracks, and others died 
in their tents, unattended, and with- 
out uttering a moan. We quote, in 
confirmation of what we are saying, 
a few words from one of our most effi- 
cient officers, Captain John L. Rice: 

‘‘At last we were permitted to 
come out of those terrible swamps 
upon a fair field, and with an enthu- 
which I never have seen 
equaled, our boys took their place in 
line, and fairly courted a 
death. 


siasm 
soldier’s 


The fatal 
Daily 
and hourly our boys sickened and 
died. Every 


‘But it was too late. 
poison had done its work. 
morning they were 
in their blankets. At 
roll-call, while answering feebly to 
their names, they would fall down 
and die in their tracks. 


found dead 


Time and 
again, I saw them all accoutred for 
battle, with eyes to the front, and 
musket in hand, stagger, sink to the 
ground where they had been stand- 
ing, as dead as if shot in their tracks. 
Once, when a funeral squad had fired 
the last volley over the grave of a 
comrade, one of the squad moved for- 
ward, sank upon the fresh mound of 
his dead comrade and breathed his 
last. Another grave was hastily dug, 
another volley fired, and that com- 
rade was covered from sight."’ 
Sunday, June 13, brings us to the 
second unfortunate and unjustifiable 


assault on Port Hudson. It was at 
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best a reckless Sunday adventure, 
which many of our New England 
men engaged in without heart or en- 
thusiasm. 

The general plan of that assault, 
as is supposed, was formulated by 
General Banks, though General 
Grover appears to have arranged the 
particulars. Grover and Weitzel 
were to make the main attack upon 
the extreme northeasterly angle of 
the enemy’s works, and at the same 
time Generals Auger and Dwight 
were to make an attack on the left. 
General Weitzel’s troops were to 
make a vigorous assault, and, if pos- 
sible, gain a position inside the ene- 
my’s works, and, when this was done, 
General Paine’s division was to move 
to their immediate support at an 
angle of the fortifications not far dis- 
tant. 

At early dawn, Weitzel’s column, 
through a covered way that had been 
excavated to within 100 yards of the 
outer works of the Confederates, be- 
gan its march. But, as it emerged 
from its concealment, it was met by 
an unexpected and murderous fire 
from the enemy. It appears that 
General the Confederate 
commander, had been fully informed 
of Banks’s intentions, and accord- 
ingly his troops were massed at that 
very point to meet our attack. 

Weitzel’s troops were thus re- 
pulsed, and appear to have been 
quite demoralized before Paine’s di- 
vision had 


Gardner, 


fairly got under way. 
This failure of cooperation of Weitzel 
and Paine was a fatal mistake. For 
when Paine had reached the point 
where he was to make his assault, 
Gardner was there before him. He 
had reinforced the troops already 
there with those that had just re- 
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pulsed Weitzel, and thus was able to 
confront Paine with a force that stag- 
gered and then drove him back. The 
facts are, that Gardner had com- 
pletely outgeneraled our troops. 

Dwight’s attack on the left, which 
should have been made simultane- 
ously with that of Weitzel on the 
right, came too late, owing, it is said, 
to the misdirection of the guides, and 
hence proved an utter failure. 

The late afternoon and night hours 
of the day of that bloody defeat over- 
took a body of Union troops that 
‘‘ were discouraged, worn out, almost 
dazed with grief and disappointment 
and, perhaps, hardened somewhat 
with the scenes through which they 
had passed.’’ And no one familiar 
with the events of that and the pre- 
vious Sunday assaults, can blame the 
disheartened men. 

The historian 
having 
absent 


of the Sixteenth, 
received permission to be 
from headquarters for the 
day, spent the afternoon and even- 
ing among our defeated troops, and 
a part of the time on the ground 
that had witnessed the repulse of 
Weitzel’s and, therefore, 
from personal observation, knows of 


what he is speaking. 


division, 


We must again compliment the 
regiment referred to, the 
Eighth Hampshire, and we 
employ its losses as before by way 
of illustration. The general order 
for that day was the following: 


already 
New 


HEADQUARTERS THIRD DIVISION. 
BEFORE PORT HUDSON, June 12, 1863. 
GENERAL ORDERS NO. 64 
COLUMN OF ATTACK. 
Eighth New Hampshire, Fourth Wisconsin, 
as skirmishers ; intervals, two paces. 
Five companies, Fourth Massachusetts and 
One Hundred Tenth New York, etc. 


The Eighth New Hampshire en- 
tered that fight with 217 men, and 
lost 122 out of the number. 

We cannot help feeling intense in- 
dignation that our New Hampshire 
men, as true and noble soldiers as 
ever walked the earth, were sacri- 
ficed so needlessly and uselessly be- 
fore Port Hudson. Brave men! and 
we include our heroic comrades of 
the Fifteenth New Hampshire as 
well, who participated in those as- 
saults; you did as commanded, and 
deserve all praise, but your slaugh- 
ter, with nothing of advantage to 
show for it, constitutes one of the de- 
plorable pages of the military history 
of the United States of America. 

And we shall be pardoned in pass- 
ing, for speaking a word in com- 
mendation of the colored troops who 
fought with us, and to whom the na- 
tion owes a debt of gratitude not yet 
paid. Colonel Stafford, of the First 
regiment of the Black Brigade, while 
encamped, the historian is proud to 
say, near our own regiment at Baton 
Rouge, handed the regimental colors 
to the sergeant, who was as black as 
a negro could be, closing his speech 
with these words: ‘‘ Color - bearer, 
guard, defend, protect, die for, but 
do not surrender these colors.’’ To 
which the sergeant replied: ‘* Colo- 
nel, I'll return this flag to you, in 
honor, or I’ll report to God the rea- 
son why.”’ 

The negro sergeant, in that des- 
perate charge on Port Hudson, fell 
mortally wounded. 
face was to the 


But his ebony 
and those 
in his clenched hands were 
pressed upon his breast, and the God 
above knew the reason why he did 
not return the flag to his colonel. 
The total loss to our forces in that 


enemy ; 
colors 
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second Sunday’s attack was eighteen 
hundred and five men, and, as in the 
former assault, scarcely any damage 
was done to the enemy. 

Those two disastrous defeats, and 
the general condition of our troops, 
as might be expected, greatly em- 
boldened the Confederate forces that 
were then hovering about us. The 
wonder is that Gardner and Green, 
after those defeats, and in our crip- 
pled condition, did not attempt to en- 
trap, if not to crush our army be- 
tween their forces, which we think 
easily could have been done. 

This, manifestly, was Logan's con- 
viction. For, under date of June 29, 
he wrote thus to General Johnson: 

‘‘As I have already stated, a small 
reinforcement sent here will not only 
raise the siege of Port Hudson, but 
drive the enemy from the country, 
and I believe from Baton Rouge.”’ 

The issuing and guarding of am- 
munition at headquarters constituted 
the service of our regiment outside of 
Port Hudson from June 2 to July 10, 
and inside of Port Hudson from that 
date to July 20. 

Day after day and night after night, 
during the time preceding the fall of 
Port Hudson, rifles were cracking and 
cannon booming, and occasional shots 
came into our camp, though no one 
We felt the 
importance of the service assigned, 


of our men was struck. 


and were so faithful in the discharge 
of our duties and had the confidence 
of General Banks to such an extent 


Note.—The author desires suggestions or corrections fr 
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that there appeared to be no inclina- 
tion on his part to transfer us to other 
service, though at our best, while be- 
fore Port Hudson, we could muster 
scarcely a hundred men for duty. 
During a period of perhaps two 
weeks before the surrender of Port 
Hudson we were ordered out morn- 
ing after morning at 3:30 o'clock 
and stood under arms until daylight, 
to repel a possible and what at times 
seemed a probable attack on head- 
quarters by forces under Logan that 
were closing in about us and con- 
stantly testing the strength of our 
position. Confederate cavalrymen 
and mounted infantry, not in very 
large numbers, however, were annoy- 
ing our lines all the way from Spring- 
field Landing to Port Hudson. In- 
deed, there were detachments of the 
enemy at different points down the 
river as far as Donaldsonville, where 
there was 
of from 
two thousand 


a force, under General 
fifteen hundred to 
men. 

And we repeat, that if the condi- 
tion of our troops, after the two at- 
tacks on Port Hudson, had been fully 
known, and had Green crossed the 
river and concentrated his forces in 
our rear, had ‘‘ Dick’’ Taylor made 
a little more show in his demonstra- 
tion against New Orleans, when he 
moved east for Brashear City, and 
had Gardner assumed the offensive, 
aided by Logan, seemingly the capit- 
ulation of Banks’s army inevitably 
must have followed. 


Green, 


ym any comrade of the Sixteenth or any other regiment. 








GRANITE GRAPHICS. 
By George Bancroft Griffith. 
I 
MY NATIVE STREAM. 


Forth springs the clear young river from the wild, 
Its voice the laughter of a happy child; 

Too sober grown when parts the shining track 

Of Pemigewasset and the Merrimack ! 


II. 
NOOK NEAR MOUNT LAFAYETTE. 


So clear, it seems but air just tinged with green, 
This lovely pool that rims the mountain's bow] : 
So still that Echo, haunting this fair scene, 
May catch the music of some passing soul! 


III. 
VACATION—THE WHITE HILLS. 


‘Neath roof of birch bark, by a nameless lake, 
Freebooter of the virgin wild am I; 

And who such pleasing spell would care to break 
Since Nature gives the joy wealth cannot buy ! 


IV. 
KEARSARGE. 


Night’s brightest jewel ever shines 
O’er Indian’s mount of plumy pines, 
Mixed with the sturdy oaks we sought 
With patriot hands with ardor wrought 
Into that noble ship of state 

Which made New Hampshire's heroes great ! 
Off foreign shore she met the foe, 

And dealt the grand decisive blow 
That ev'ry drooping spirit raised— 
Caps off again; and God be praised! 
Kearsarge’s brow let Eve adorn, 
Touch softly, fingers of the Morn! 

















AT APPLE-TREE 


By Milo 


are many people 


pee SSQHERE 
the dirt 


accustomed to 





and dimness of cities 
who have but a faint 
idea of wunbedimmed 
sunlight. Strictly speaking, they 


have no idea of it at all, for the light 
they see is always tempered by some 
atom of darkness, some shadow of 
poverty, or even the dingy thoughts 
that circulate in the world. To see 
the sun as it may be seen at Apple 
tree Point on a bright day, is some 
thing 


worthy of remembrance. A 


friend from the West, visiting the 
Point with me, declared that in the 
prairie country the sun was never so 
dazzling. I did not take these words, 
however, quite at their full value, for 


I have often noticed it is rather a 
common habit with people to ex- 
claim, ‘‘Oh, I never saw anything 


in all my life to equal it! 
tacle 


at a spec 
altogether common enough, 
though they may never have seen 
it with their sense of sight fully 
awake. 

At Apple-tree Point there is cer- 
tainly no getting away from a con- 
sciousness of the fact that oneself is 
very small and the blazing sun is 
You stand out on a 
rocky cliff about fifty feet high, and 


everywhere you turn your eyes you 


very great. 


see great stretches of land and water. 
But it is not common land and water 
such as is spoken of in the geogra- 
phy, it is more than substance that 


POINT, 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


the foot or 
pressed with the hand, it has a beau- 
ty and a meaning to be interpreted. 
all that 
makes you look and wonder. It is 
as if something important was being 
said. 


may be touched with 


There is something in it 


Leigh Hunt once undertook to 


paint a picture in words. He sat 
scene, and in- 


stead of exercising his hand at draw- 


down before a rural 
ing the objects before him, he merely 
catalogued them on a piece of paper. 
But the names of the objects were 
placed on the paper exactly where 
the objects themselves would have 
appeared in a drawing or photo- 
graph. The picture appeared by an 
effort of the imagination. It is 
easy way to 


an 
make pictures, though 
they can be fully appreciated only by 
their makers. 

No such ingenious and convenient 
process of picture making as this 
could be used at Apple-tree Point 
with success, for the reason that the 
effects that so delight and astonish 
the eye are chiefly effects of light, 
color, and atmosphere. 
effects to be 


They are 


absorbed, not to be 


drawn. You may carry them away, 
but you cannot give them away. 
And it is that feeling of helpless 


possession that brings you a season 
of real unhappiness, when you pity 
the of the world which knows 
nothing of this place, and you men- 


rest 


tally suffer the sacrifices you would 
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make for the sake of having all your 
friends and some of your enemies 
come and enjoy it as you do. Per- 
haps, if you are accustomed to write, 
you take out your pencil and some 
paper and begin to describe the scene 
to some one you are particularly fond 
of writing to. But if you have any 
sense of the insufficiency of language 
in general, you quickly convert your 
descriptive sheet into a sail-boat and 
thrust your pencil into your pocket. 
Nothing serves you in such a mo- 
ment; indeed, you have hardly dared 
to open your eyes to their fullest ex- 
tent, there seems such an intensity in 
Nature. But I fancy my reader will 
say it is not necessary to go to Lake 
Champlain or any such favored spot 
to be greatly impressed with the sun 
But 
if my reader wishes to get something 


or with space. No; surely not. 
more than sun and space—would like 
to have several ranges of mountains, 
a great lake, and a city thrown in, 
and much else besides,—he will have 
to travel the world over, I am sure, 
to find such features of earth more 
happily and effectively arranged than 
they are at Apple-tree Point. 

I have said the atmosphere is the 
chiefest of delights to be found at 
the 
prospective visitor to pay his visit in 


this place, and I would urge 
the very pleasantest weather, just to 
see how fine a fine day can be. 
Think of the magic tints of a mid- 
summer evening spreading over the 
placid and the 
changing from blue to 


water, mountains 
and 


then perhaps to pink or rose-color, 


green 


fortu- 
nate we are indeed to live in a quar- 


and finally to purple. How 
ter of the globe where the day has a 
real morning and evening in it! A 
traveler in India, giving an account 


of the climate at Bombay, describes 
the day as one hot, brazen afternoon, 
without variation, from the rising of 
the sun till it sets. What would the 
natives say of a New England sum- 
mer morning, with its fragrance and 
freshness, its invigorating and _pel- 
lucid beauty, its cool blues and lu- 
minous grays, and sap-green lights 
over the grass and trees? ‘There can 
be no youth where there is no morn- 
ing,—and little joy; for what is 
youth that is not bright and elastic, 
what is that is like 


joy not fresh 
dew? 

Another impression the Point con- 
veys, that is noteworthy, is that of 


its singular remoteness. It is only a 


short distance from the city of Bur- 
lington, say four miles, or at the 
farthest five; but when you have 


emerged from the few last trees and 
set foot on the great rocky extremity, 
there is nothing but the limitless ex- 
panse and the impersonal wind. It 
is, in truth, but a step back to the 
busy thoroughfares of men, and yet 
you have a feeling of isolation which 
I have no doubt would compare 
favorably with that which the Arctic 
explorer feels while he is hemmed in 
by walls of ice under the midnight 
sun. Faintly you hear a whistle or a 
bell in the distance, but it is only a 
reminder of the existence of a civil- 
community. You have 
gulf separating 
you from all mundane interests and 
affairs, 


ized con- 


sciously crossed a 
are of 


you the many 


longer, you are individual and seem 


no 


to meet yourself on altogether new 
terms. It is great refreshment. It 
throws one open to an opportunity of 
studying ideal conditions. Only a 
few, however, seem willing or in- 
clined 


nowadays to study in this 
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wise, and so I may regretfully say 
that one of the greatest sources of 
attraction and charm at Apple-tree 
Point may be missed completely by 
the average visitor. 

I did not see any English sparrows 
at the Point, but blackbirds were as 


numerous as the sparrows around 
King’s Chapel in Boston. It was a 
lively sight. The blackbirds have 


far better manners than the sparrows. 


They are more polished and con- 


servative. There is music in 
their flight. 
and do not leave grudgingly, as if 
they would like to take the whole 


tree with them, as the sparrows ap- 


even 


They arrive gracefully 


pear to do. They talk, too, in a 


rather dry, chatty voice, as if they 


would invite a remark, while the 
sparrows scuffle for the floor and 
seem always to be abusing their 
neighbors. It is easy to find fault 


with the sparrows until winter comes, 
then there is an unbending of our 
malice, for they make the cold morn- 
ings much cheerier. 

There are many of our musical 
native sparrows to be found on the 
Point. 3ut the 
birds I saw were the mud-hens that 
flew Mallet’s 
running 
and whistling along the beach. A 
gull 


most interesting 


northward towards 


Jay, and the sandpipers 


arrived after we had _ started 


homeward. I white form 
hovering over the rocks as I looked 
back. The gulls make their homes 
on the islands in the lake. 


saw his 


Several 
broods have been found on one of a 
chain of islands a few miles south, 


called the Four Brothers. I have 
seen half a dozen of these beautiful 
birds flying over the lake at the same 
time. There is something in their 


curve of wing and enduring flight 


5! 


that always reminds one of the ocean 
wave and the coast. Happily, on the 
lake these birds find surroundings 
that would naturally appeal to the 
marine element in their nature. 
There is no salt, it is true, in the 
water, but it surely looks as salt as 
any, being of a greenish, ocean tint, 
and the shore in many places is rocky 
and abrupt like parts of the Maine 
and the wind blows 
fiercely, as it frequently does, there 
is a madness in the lake that is al- 


coast, when 


most oceanic. Not infrequently a 
big schooner is seen, or a large 
yacht; then there are tall light- 


houses and broad places where the 
distant shores are lost to sight alto- 
It is, in fact, large enough 
to give every effect Nature can pro- 
duce with 


gether. 
these elements—land, 
water, and sky,—only the swells can- 
not equal in size those of the bound- 
less sea. 

We had driven far from the 
edge of the grove where we had tied 


not 


our horse, when suddenly the grating 
of a boat on the sand drew our atten- 
tion toward the eastern bay. We 
had come along just in time to see a 
man draw up to the shore and throw 
out of his boat three enormous strings 
of fish, mostly pickerel and pike and 
a few eels. 

It seemed to us that the man made 
some haste to throw out his fish just 
He in- 
tended, no doubt, to have it appear 


in time to catch our eyes. 
a fortuitous concurrence of circum- 
stances rather than a dead set at an 
exhibition, but his haste betrayed 
him. 

The pride people take in showing 
their fish I believe runs in the blood. 
With most fishermen, I think it may 
be said, the desire to get their fish in 
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some way before the eye of the pub- 
It is 
no uncommon thing for one of them 
to 


lic fairly amounts to a passion. 


secure a show window for their 
display, then see a reporter and in- 
advertently tell what great luck they 
had, and so get an account of it in 
In addition to that, 
they will speak of it to all with whom 
they 


the newspaper. 


are on speaking terms, and 
write letters about it to their circle 
of friends. But who knows but that 
the fish themselves have an eye for 
posthumous glory, though we may 
never have seen in the eye of a dy- 
ing fish any lingering look which ex- 
pressed a hope of immortality ? 

As we drove away from the lake 
again our faces were brought toward 
the farms, where men were at work 
gathering in hay. The air was laden 
with the aroma of hay—an aroma that 
brings back the summers of one’s 
life, as if it were an index to all our 
happiest days. The fields where the 
mower had not been were waving in 
the fresh breeze, and the clustered 
daisies danced like whitecaps. There 
appeared to have been a strife among 
the daisies and buttercups, for they 
refused to mix, or else 


a stronger 


instinct of 
them. 
were massed together, while the but- 


consanguinity pervaded 
The daisies, white as silver, 


tercups covered large patches of the 
green sward with almost solid gold. 
It was a field for bimetallists to re- 
joice in, the silver holding its own in 
proud contempt. 
came to an apparently boundless pas- 


Farther along we 


ture, where various kinds of cattle 
were lying on the grass, chewing 
what they had probably harvested in 
the forenoon. 
peace truly symbolized. 


It was the bond of 
I noticed 


that most of them lay with their faces 
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toward the lake; but I suppose that 
was simply a matter of accidental 
arrangement, though it was pleasant 
to imagine them susceptible to the 
fairest prospect. 

Butter from these farms ought to 
be put up in decorated packages for 
wedding gifts. That would be one 
way, at least, of impressing upon the 
mind the value we attach to this pre- 
And the 
from here, could we not cele- 


cious and article. 


milk 
brate that also ? 


pure 


I noticed the huge 
stacks of shining milk-pans at one of 
the farm-houses as we passed, and I 
thought with dismay of the milk I 
to drink at 
boarding-house in a small town in 


was forced a certain 
New Hampshire early in the sum- 
mer. It was served at the table asa 
beverage, and one was obliged to 
drink it, or drink nothing, for the 
water had the flavor of a lead pipe, 
and tramps would have kept clear of 
the premises, I am sure, if we had 
I 
recall with feelings of poignant sat- 
the little 
Somebody made 


offered them our tea and coffee. 


isfaction caustic speech 
at the 


table one morning before the portly 


Professor 
proprietor of the house. The speech, 
which was delivered off-hand, was 
called forth by the professor's sudden 
indignation at being handed a pitcher 
of sour milk—a genuine imposition, 
no doubt intended as such. The pro- 
fessor had just arrived. I had been 
in the house three days, and gladly 
bade good-by to the house after the 
third breakfast. 

I did not set down the things the 
professor said at the time he said 
them, but the tenor of his discourse 
ran very much like this: 

‘*Now, Mr. Hemenway (that was 


not his name, and I have forgotten 
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what it was), it does seem a remark- 
ably strange fact to me, that I should 
a 
worthy member of our New Hamp- 
shire 


have heard, only the other day, 


Dairymen’s Association de- 
scribe in a most glowing array of 
rhetoric the eminence our state has 
gained, or is gaining, as a milk and 
butter producing state, thoroughly 
merited, he said, through the supe- 
rior quality of these products, and 
right here, where the truth of his 
assertions should be most amply 
demonstrated, where I should expect 
to find in this pitcher of milk traces, 
at least, of those excellent qualities 
which are to gain for the state of 
New Hampshire a commanding posi- 
tion as a milk and butter producing 
state, I am surprised, and greatly 
surprised, to find that the contents of 
this pitcher have recently undergone 
changes of a nature very derogatory 
to the encomiums of praise bestowed 
upon this important and abundant 
fluid; serious changes, indeed, such 
as no citizen with a true pride in the 
development of this worthy and noble 
industry would ever permit to be 
reported beyond the circumference of 
his breakfast table; if I may 


speak even more plainly, there is 


and, 


very palpable evidence here that all 
that this milk ever contained of those 
virtues so dear to the husbandman 
has been surreptitiously or otherwise 
removed, and as a reaction against 
the imposition of so gross a liberty 
upon an article of such original ex- 
cellence, the milk itself has literally 
turned its back, and has assumed an 
Be- 
fore such contradictory testimony as 
this, I am, as I have briefly inti- 
mated, very much surprised at the 
remarks that to 


expression of cynical disgust. 


were made me in 
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regard to the superiority of our state 
as a milk and butter producing coun- 
try by the worthy member of the 
New Hampshire Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion.’’ 

After this squelching and pompous 
valedictory, the professor, scarcely 
looking to see what effect it had 
made, abruptly left the room. 

While I am indulging in these 
reminiscences I may as well report a 
conversation between some old men 
for the 
at the station. I 
find a record of it in my note-book, 


I overheard while waiting 
morning train 


which I made on the spot, for I had 
nothing to do except to catch for 


my own amusement whatever was 
passing and to see whatever was 


going on. 
I'd like to know 
what he’s ever goin’ to ’mount to. 


‘“There’s Pete. 


He's worse than pizen on a farm. 
He worked for Jim Mahaly this fore- 
noon, an’ he paid him, and he went 
right straight off down to Morrises 
and bought twenty-five cents worth 
of them chocolate creams. What 
d’ ye think o’ that? Why, since last 
April, he’s run through over sixteen 
dollars and a half. Jim told me so 
Last Saturday he was down 
to the mill all day talkin’ to the boys, 
doin’ nothin’. 


himself. 


Jim s’posed he was 
shinglin’ ‘long with Hiram. I said 
I'd go to halves with him on a half 
an acre of beans one day after dinner, 
an’ he said he’d go in with me, an’ 
I went an’ got ready, an’ got my 
beans, an’ got my ground all marked 
out, I 


spell, an’, 


an’ set down and waited a 


sir, he never came near 
me the whole afternoon, an’ I quit, 
an’ went home, and afterwards found 
he ’d been runnin’ ’round the village 


all the while, foolin’ round. An’ 
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on 


GREAT 
that 's Ye 


can’t place no dependence on him, 


just the way it goes. 


unless you follow him up with a raw- 
hide. He’s a measly mess, I can tell 


ve, an’ what Jim’s folks is ever goin’ 


THE GREAT 


Uncle Eliakim Elder- 
blow as he absently 


helped 





himself to a 


second piece, ‘‘ some- 


how puts me 


in mind of how a pie 
come marster nigh breakin’ up the 
Methodis at 

‘* Never heerd of it? 
I thought ‘round here 
knowed all about the gret pie case. 
Come ter think, though, you must ’a’ 
been purty young in them days, but 
I remember it as though 't was yis- 
terday. 


church Onion 


Ridge. 
Sho, now! 


every body 


‘* You know ol’ Lem Sampler, that 
Pease Hill? Wal, ol’ 
Uncle ’Lisha Pease, who probably 


lives over on 


died afore you can remember, used 
to be a neighbor of his, an’ durin’ 
’Lisha’s last sickness, Lem went one 
night an’ sot up with him. Every- 
thing was pleasant, an’ he went off 
in the mornin’, perfectly 
friendly as fur as they noticed. But 
afore long it begun to be whispered 
‘round that Lem had told that Mis’ 
Pease—Mis’ Josephus Pease, Uncle 
’Lisha’s daughter-in-law, you know— 
had gin him some pie for luncheon 


seemin’ 


that night that was so tarnal tough 
you could drive a board nail with it. 
And it turned out that he had said 
it, an’ said it bold an’ open in a num- 
ber of places, too. That madded the 


Paes 


“ASE. 


to do with him is what puzzles me 


clean through.”’ 


‘* How old is Pete, anyway ?”’ 
I think, last 
August, or was it July ?”’ 


‘* Pete was nineteen, 


PIE CASE. 
y /? 
Peases wuss’n anything, for they 


was proud, high-spirited folks, an’ 
Mis’ had the name of bein’ 
the best cook in the hull town. There 


Pease 


was words passed between Josephus 
an’ Lem, and then the thing 
got inter the church an’ 


Pease 
the Peases 
brought charges 
lyin’. 


agin ol’ Lem for 

‘* Now, of course I do n't know the 
fac’s about that ere pie. I know Mis’ 
could pies that would 
make a hungry man feel glad from 


Pease make 
the tip of his tongue clean to the tips 
of et But 
mebbe, havin’ sickness in the fam- 
ily, she did n’t put in jest the usual 
amount of shortenin’, 
wan't het jest right; 


his toes, for I’ ve ‘em. 


or the oven 
mebbe ol’ 
Lem’s teeth had begun to fail up 
on him, or he had a leetle tech of 
rheumatiz in his jaws. Some folks 


b’lieved one thing, and some b'lieved 


an’ 


another, and nothin’ in that part of 
the made much talk 
sence ol’ Widder Hill eloped with 
the hired man ter git red of livin’ 
with her childun. 


town ever so 


‘*On the day of the great church 


trial, the hoss-sheds back of the 
church was all full, an’ there was 
teams hitched ter the fences clean 


up beyend the buryin’-ground. Afore 
they got commenced you could see 
bunches of men an’ women all up an’ 
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down the road an’ the church- 


yard, talkin’ an’ argyfyin’ an’ makin’ 


on 


gestures. I tell ye that ere hull com- 


munity was jest a-bilin’. Bime-by 
the bell struck, an’ the folks flocked 
inter the church, an’ the house was 
chock full. 

‘‘The Peases put on a lot of wit- 
nesses ter show what a fust-rate cook 
Mis’ 


pies allers was. 


Pease was, an’ how good her 
Then some women 
an’ one reg’lar baker swore that no 
pie crust could ever be made stiff 
enough an’ tough enough ter drive a 
board nail. I tell ye things begun 
to look mighty squally for ol’ 
hild 
high as a two-year-old colt, an’ when 
it come 


Lem 


Sampler, but he his head as 


his turn ter have his say 
he says ter the jedges, says he, ‘I 
aint no gret orator, but I’ve got a 
witness here that ‘ll prove that these 
ere experts on pie crust don’t know 
what they ‘re talkin’ about. 

‘* With that he lugs out an ol’ car- 
pet bag an’ takes out a pie an’ a 
piece of soft pine board an’ a nail—a 
tenpenny nail. He passed the pie up 
ter the kermittee of jedges ter let ‘em 
see that it was a genywine article an’ 
no mistake, an’ then he went an’ laid 
the piece of pine on the altar rail, an’ 
took that ere pie for a hammer an’ 
Yes, 
was there an’ 
the 
stock 
went up about a hundred per cent. 


driv the nail clean through it! 
he did, for I 
Wal, 


faces 


sir—ee, 


seen it. you orter seen 


folks’ 


change. Lem's 


inside of a minute. If he had only 


ben satisfied ter let well enough 


alone, he would, like enough, pulled 
through all right. We all have our 
weaknesses, poor, sinful creeters that 





GREAT PIE 


ASE. 


un 
un 


we air, an’ Lem’s partic’lar pet weak- 
ness was a-wantin’ to do everything 
with a flourish. If he driv up inter 
yer dooryard, he’d come tearin’ along 
as though he was a-goin’ to run clean 
over the house an’ fetch up with a 
swoop an’ a rattle of wheels that 
would skeer every hen on the place 
inter highsteeric fits. An so, when 
he that he had surprised the 
Pease party an’ made a big hit, he 
kinder lost his head. 


see 


‘Gentlemen Jedges, Feller Citi- 
zens, an’ Brethren and Sistren in the 
Church,’ he says, straightening his- 
self up an’ stickin’ one hand inter the 
front of his coat so ’s to look like the 
picters of Daniel Webster an’ Frank 
Pierce, ‘I have tried in my poor, 
weak, an’ feeble way ter show you 
how plaguey tough a pie can be 
when it ain’t cooked accordin’ ter the 
rools,’ he says, ‘but I want ter say 
right here that the pie I et at Mr. 
Elisha Pease’s house was as much 
tougher ’n this one as this one is 
tougher ’n custard puddin’,’ an’ then 
he lifted his hands solemn an’ im- 
pressive like, an’ called on the Lord 
to witness the truth of what he had 
said. 

‘That His 
friends seen that he had gone too fur, 
an’ he lost most of his backin’ right 


there. 


cooked his goose. 


When the hearin’ was over, 
the jedges agreed that nothin’ ever 
could be tougher ’n that pie, an’ that 
if Lem hadn’t strained the truth in 
the fust place, he had busted it all to 
flinders at the trial, an’ so his name 
was took off the church books. An’ 
that was the end of the gret pie 


case.’’ 











SUMMER. 


By Fack Chandler. 


I love the pleasant summer time, 


I like to stroll into the wood, 
When all is bright and fair, 


And in some quiet nook, 
And a sweet, balmy fragrance 


I watch the fishes swimming 
Seems to fill the air. 


Inu the cool and shady brook. 


The little birdies singing, The brook itself is happy, 


As they flit from tree to tree: And as it runs along, 


They seem to say, ‘‘Oh, Summer, With its babblings and its splashings, 
We sing alone for thee.’’ It sings its joyous song. 

I regret the close of Summer, 

When all these things are past, 

And Autumn with her falling leaves, 

Has come to us at last. 


Written by Jack Chandler, aged eleven years, as a scl 




















lred Gowin 


Conducted by 


‘. 


HINTS TO 


By 


Faw és 


The moral atmosphere of the school- 
room depends upon the personal char- 
acter of the teacher, and that character 
is determined more by the condition of 
the teacher’s health than by any other 
one thing. In life and literature there 
is nothing sadder than the constant wail 
which men and women make over the 
limitations set to their usefulness by 
reason of their physical infirmities. The 
truth is, the scholars of this age have 
not yet recovered from the bad example 
inherited from the mediaval saints, who 
believed that a religious soul could be 
the occupant only of a frail tenement. 
But thanks to the physiologist who has 
proved the intimate relation between the 
body and the soul, the influence of the 
old pagan gymnasium is replacing that 
of the monkish cloister. 

Our modern educational creeds recog- 
nize that importance of physical culture, 
and that school is wanting in duty to its 
pupils which does not include in its cur- 


. . . . A . 
riculum gymnastic training. But, while 
teachers carefully insist upon the physi- 
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cal culture of their pupils, the question 
is often suggested, “How far do they 
Both ex- 
perience and observation have taught me 


practise their own precepts?” 


that teachers, as a class, are not careful 
of their health, and do not sufficiently 
value a good, sound body as an element 
contributing to the largest professional 
success: that we too often forget that 
cheerfulness, courage, patience, temper, 
self-control, enthusiasm, and all the vir- 
tues which are the constituents of the 
atmosphere in which are to grow and be 
developed the human plants committed 
to our care, are the products very largely 
of our bodily health. 

I think it must have occurred to every 
one that we have a tendency to surround 
our work with conditions which militate 
against our bodily well-being. Although 
teachers have more holidays, more and 
longer vacations for recuperation, yet 
statistics show that no class of people 
so early break down under their work. 

I wish to refer briefly to some things 
believe 


which I are injurious to the 


ation, at Whitefield, May 12, 1897, 1 


by the principal 
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health of the teacher, and, incidentally, 
to suggest their removal. In the first 


place, I believe that teachers are too 


anxious. During term time they too 
often wear a troubled look, like men 
who walk on uncertain ground. The 


thousand little annoyances of the school- 
room, the natural friction attendant upon 
discipline, the dulness and indifference 
of pupils are borne home, impairing 
appetite, destroying digestion, and dis- 
haunt 
the mind in what recreations the teacher 


turbing sleep. These concerns 
is disposed to take, and nullify their 
beneficial effects. They are ghosts that 
What 


and 


will not down at his bidding. 


wonder, then, that so many men 
women fall early by the way, or are 
compelled to withdraw from the profes- 
sion, with shattered nerves and ruined 
health ? 

That the occupation of the teacher is 
peculiarly exposed to events calculated 
to disturb and annoy the mind, no one 
who has any practical knowledge of the 
“ But the 


produce the guard.” 


matter can attempt to deny. 
warning should 
The profession that demands the most 
sympathetic and sensitive nature should 
be in possession of the healthiest nerv- 
ous organism. No occupation is free 
from harassing concerns, and no man 
who engages in any work in life can 
expect exemption from daily cares. But 
he possesses the true secret of life who 
knows how to leave his anxieties where 
he leaves his work. Statesmen, gener- 


als, authors, men who 


have achieved 
great results in trying exigencies, have 
preserved a strength equal to their work 
by practising the priceless art of not 
worrying. 

Let the door that closes upon the 
school-room close likewise upon all its 
petty annoyances and anxieties. Let 


the teacher bear to his home a mind 
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free and susceptible to healing and 
healthful intluences, that he may gain 
the rest and refreshment he so much 
needs for the renewal of his labor. 

Akin to the worry and anxiety of the 
teacher is the neglect of proper exer- 
cise. What physical destruction worry 


does not accomplish, over-study and 
“ But,” 


replies, “I have no time for exercise. | 


confinement effect. the teacher 
am confined to my school-room seven or 
eight hours daily, and the remainder of 
the time which can be taken from sleep 
must be devoted to the preparation of 
to-morrow’s lessons.”” The answer comes 
in the language with which the teacher 
often meets the objections of his pupils, 
viz., ** Take time.” 

“ Health,” says Emerson, “is wealth,” 
and the experience of all time confirms 
the assertion. The greatest power a 
teacher can carry into his school-room 
is a joyous, courageous, and enthusiastic 
disposition—the offspring of bounding 
health. Biliousness is as catching as 
enthusiasm, and the teacher always be- 
comes the pupil’s barometer by which the 
latter may foretell the condition of his 
own mental atmosphere. Therefore, the 
preservation of the health is a duty as 
important, nay, vastly more important, 
the 


daily work. 


than mental 


preparation for the 
There is another grave mistake into 
that 
the’ greater number of hours given to 
work, the 


which we as students have fallen 


greater the amount accom- 
plished. If biography teaches one thing 
plainly, it is that our most successful 
authors and scholars have not spent a 
great amount of time over their books, 
but that they first learned Herbert Spen- 
cer’s educational dogma, “the necessity 
Scott, Dick- 
ens, and Thackeray have taught us that 
the most active use of the faculties of 


of being a good animal.” 
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the mind depends on a good digestion. 
Not so 


died in 


very many years there 


ago 
England the most remarkable 
literary man of the age, who was pre- 
eminently 


successful as a novelist, a 


poet, a dramatist, and a statesman, in all 


these departments exhibiting such a 


perfection of skill and such a profundity 


ot erudition as to excite the wonde! of 


his contemporaries: and yet Bulwer, at 


, } 
the close of 


his life, confessed that he 


never studied more than three hours a 


day and even a less number while par 


iment was in session. It is related 


of Elihu Burritt that he was more than 


once obliged to give up school teaching 


ind betake himself to his leathern apron 


ind his blacksmith’s hammer, because 


he could not work long enough while 


teaching to study with effect. 
Evidently we, 


as students, have 


many 
lessons to learn, but none more impor- 


tant than this, that the use of 


the mind 


must be accompanied by the exercise of 


the body: that, as Plato advised, “the 


mind and the body must be driven 


‘qually, like a pair of horses,” if we 


not reverse Ju 


venal’s maxim and 


have a dull mind in a dull body. 


\ physiological writer has said, that 


he average expectation ol life for 


( 


‘rgymen was 60 years; lawyers, 57 


physicians and professors, sO; 


5 and at 


1e end of a long table he adds, that 
tl 1 of long table | ld I 


teachers of primary schools, that is, 
schools below the colleges, are not over 


healthful 


nor very long lived,—a state- 
ment not well calculated to fill with 
hope and encouragement the youthful 


aspirant for honor in primary work. 
¢ 


that should produce 


But is there anything in the nature « 


the employment 


such a result? Teaching of itself, be- 
yond all controversy, is the most health- 
ful and exhilarating occupation in which 


any man or woman can engage. What- 
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ever is detrimental to the health arises 
from the accompanying circumstances 
and the manner in which the work is 
carried on. 

There is another 


practice greatly 


harmful to 


the teacher: I mean the 


excessive multiplication of details in 
school management. ‘Think of the sys- 
tems of marking, of the daily accumula- 
tion of written exercises of all sorts, of 
the piles of examination papers, of the 
records to be made up, reports to be 
prepared, and a score of such collateral 
necessities—or nuisances, if you prefer 


to call 


them such,—the most of which 
must be attended to out of school hours, 
at that time which should be the teach- 
er’s own. Some of these things may be 
of use in securing good work in the 
school-room: so far let them stand, but 
the mass of them should be relegated 
to the infernal regions, to which long 
ago have been consigned the leathern 
the hard-wood ferules, birch 


straps, 


rods, and all other implements of 
medizval ignorance and stupidity. Add 
to this the practice of detaining after 
school the dull and the idle, a practice 
from which, through the teacher’s con- 
desire to 


scientious bring all to an 


equal limit of advancement, it is so 
hard to break away. 

While teaching, not long ago, as I was 
returning to my room from a long walk, 
I had occasion to pass a school-house, 
from which I saw issuing at rare inter- 
vals a solitary pupil. I had, through 
many boyish recollections, a sort of in- 
stinctive sympathy with those roguish 
delinquents; but, because of later and 
sadder experience, I pictured to myself 
the teacher within. Suffering from the 


long confinement of seven or eight 
hours often, when the sun has set and 
the shadows are falling, she closes the 


door behind her, and, utterly prostrated 
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by the large nervous expenditure of the 
day, hastens to her home. After a light 
supper, for which the stomach furnishes 
no craving and “ digestion does not wait 
upon appetite,” she returns to her tasks, 
records, and marks, and tests, until ex- 
hausted Nature can do no more, and 
‘sleep, that knits up the raveled sleeve 
of care,” comes to her relief. But even 
sleep, “great Nature’s balm,” fails to 
soothe her troubled rest. All night long 
troops of infantile demons march across 
the field of her mental vision. In her 
dreams she endures all the petty annoy- 
ances of the day. The anxieties that 
gloom her waking hours return with re- 
doubled force during her fitful sleep, 
and she wakes to her morning’s work in 
a worse plight than if she had been 
visited the night before by “the horrors 
of the nightmare and all her nine fold.” 
What wonder she is fretful? What won- 
der the natural unrest of childhood is 
magnified through her shattered nerves 
into great breaches of school decorum? 
What wonder her pupils call her cross 
and peevish, and learn to dislike her? 
This 


way. 


should be reformed in some 
When the hour of dismissal has 
come, let all the little ones be sent to 
their homes, and let the teacher follow 
as soon as possible, and remain in the 
open air so long as the fragment of the 
day will allow. In a majority of cases, 
this practice of detaining after school 
is thoroughly useless, and defeats its 
ownends. I have never known a bad 
boy made better nor a dunce converted 
into a genius by any such practice. 
Nay, rather I have known indifferent 
boys made irretrievably bad, and dull 
boys plunged into the depths of stu- 
pidity. 

There is but one thing more I wish 
to speak of. “As 


schoolmaster” is a proverbial compari- 


dignified as a 
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son which has very naturally grown out 
of the common estimate of the teacher's 
character. that they 


needs must display a great deal of dig- 


Teachers feel 
nity, not only for the good discipline 
of their school, but also in order to in- 
spire the respect of parents. It seems 
to me that it is a very doubtful compli 
ment in a teacher when it is said of him 
that “he 


has But 


aside from the social aspect of the ques- 


a pedagogic air.” 


tion, all starchiness in character is un- 
natural, and therefore injurious to the 
health. The man who never unbends, 
who never throws off his load of dignity, 
and who does not instinctively seek to 
indulge in the playfulness and the unre- 
strained freedom of childhood cannot 
be a healthy man. The kingdom of 
heaven comes to us in this world only 
when we are in the condition of little 
children. I always liked the practice 
which many teachers have of taking 
part in the play of their pupils. It 
brings teacher and pupil nearer to- 
gether, more closely into sympathy with 
each other. 

But no more. I have said enough to 
show that there are circumstances sur- 
rounding the work of the teacher which 


militate against his health, and conse- 


quently against his highest success: 
That these circumstances are for the 


most part purely factitious, and in n9 


wise natural or necessary, I firmly 


believe. Therefore, as we value our 
own happiness, as we desire a long life 
of useful work and the completest suc- 
cess in our vocation, as we regard the 
importance of creating in our schools 
an atmosphere in which mind and char- 
acter may be expanded into their high- 
est perfection, let us lay aside the hin- 
drances that so easily beset us, so that 
we may run without weariness the race 


that is set before us. 














DR. ASA F. PATTEI 


Dr. Asa F. Pattee, a practising physician in Boston for thirty-one years, died 
June 1. He was born at Warner in 1835, and was descended from a long line of 
physicians back to William Pattee, who was physician to Oliver Cromwell and 
King Charles II]. In 1857, he received the degree of M. D. from Dartmouth col- 
lege, and in 1859 began practice in Amesbury. In 1864, he entered the army as 
acting assistant surgeon. In 1867, he lectured on chemistry and materia medica 
it the New England Female Medical college. In 1883, he was elected professor 
of materia medica and therapeutics, and lecturer on nervous diseases at the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons at Boston. He was a member of the Massachu- 
setts Medical society, the American Medical association, and was one of the 


f 


founders and for several years president of the Boston Therapeutical society. 


ANDREW BUNTON, 


(Andrew Bunton died at his home in Manchester, June 18. He was born in 
Manchester, August 6, 1842, and his education was gained in the public schools 
of that city. On December 1, 1856, when he was fourteen years of age, he en- 
tered the employ of the express firm then known as Cheney & Company, and has 
ever since remained in the express business, holding the position of agent and 
state superintendent for the American Express company. The deceased was a 


a 


rector in the Merchants’ National bank, Manchester, and the New Hampshire 
Fire Insurance company. He was an attendant for many years of the Unitarian 
church, and was for a number of years a director in the society. He was also at 
one time president of the New Hampshire club. Mr. Bunton was very prominent 
in Masonry, being one of the two New Hampshire men to hold the active thirty- 
third degree, and wielding great influence in the supreme council of the northern 
urisdiction. He was the most worshipful grand master of the grand lodge of 
New Hampshire in £880, and the right eminent grand commander of the grand 
commandery of Knights Templar in 1883. 


CHARLES S. KIDDER. 


Charles S. Kidder, a widely known civil engineer, died at Manchester, June 12, 
aged 69 years. He had been connected with surveying the railroad line across 
the Isthmus of Panama, and also surveyed for a line in Central America. He 


was at one time civil engineer for the Boston & Lowell railroad, and later city 


engineer at Nashua. He was a veteran of the war and a Mason. 
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J. D. CHANDLER. 


J]. D. Chandler, 67 years of age, president of the Nashua Street railway, and 
one of the three principal owners of the road, died June 3, at Nashua. He was 
president of the Nashua board of trade, and for twenty-six years had been auditor 
of the New Hampshire Fire Insurance company, having served through the entire 
existence of the company. Forthe past thirty years Mr. Chandler had been over 
seer in the Jackson Cotton Manufacturing company. 


JOHN D. PATTERSON, 


John D. Patterson, one of Manchester’s old citizens, died June 12, aged 76 
years. He belonged to one of the old families of that section of the country. He 
had lived a retired life for some time. He was a prominent Mason, being at one 
time grand commander of the Grand Commandery of New Hampshire, Knights 
Templar. 


COMMANDER GEORGE E. WINGATE 


Commander George FE. Wingate died June 7, at Malden, Mass. He was born 


] 
at Portsmouth, July 10, 1837. He went to sea in the merchant service from 1854 
to 1862, making voyages to China, India, South America, and other foreign ports. 
He entered the United States navy in October, 1863, in the West Gulf blockading 
squadron, as acting engineer. He was promoted to master in the regular service, 
March, 1868; to lieutenant, December 18, 1868: to lieutenant-commander, July 
13, 1870: to commander May 26, 1887. His last station was at the Charlestown 
yard, where he remained until his last illness. 


CHARLES G. STEVENS. 


C. G. Stevens, 75 years old, died in Clinton, Mass., June 13, after a lingering ill- 
ness, of old age. He was a native of Claremont, and was a nephew of the late 
Paran Stevens. He was graduated from Dartmouth college in 1840. After grad- 
uating, he went to Lancaster, and began law practice. He was the leader in the 
movement to make Clinton a town, and was a judge in the law courts of eastern 
Worcester for a number of years. He was the president of the First National 
bank at Clinton, from its inception until a year ago, and has represented the town 


in both branches of the legislature 
1 

















